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A BATH, MAINE, 


E COMPANION 


SCHOOLHOUSE OCCUPIED CONTINUOUSLY SINCE 1794. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


HE picture at the top of this page shows 

the Erudition Schoolhouse of Bath, 
' Maine, which was built in 1794, and 
which has been used continuously as a school 
ever since. Is there any other public school 
building in New England that has been in use 
four 120 years? The Erudition Schoolhouse 
was the first public building in Bath. Joseph 
Sewall, the man who built it, belonged to a 
family that was prominent even before his 


time in the shipbuilding industry and in public | 


affairs in Maine, and that has continued prom- 
inent down to the present day. The year 
when the schoolhouse was built was a full 
quarter century before Maine came into the 


Union as a state, and was the same year in | 


which the General Court of Massachusetts 
chartered Bowdoin College at Brunswick, a 
few miles away. In earlier years, the people 


of Bath often used the little structure for | 


religious and commemorative services, as well 
as for a school. It was there that they gath- 
ered in February, 1800, to honor the memory 
of Washington, who had died a few weeks 
before. The building, rich in traditions of 
beloved teachers and of 


pupils who have} 


tanner of Haverhill. One of them named 
Haverhill, New Hampshire, in honor of his 
home town, and Hazen’s Notch, in north- 
ern Vermont, perpetuates the name of an- 
other. Moses Hazen, who had distinguished 
himself on the Plains of Abraham under 
General Wolfe, settled in Canada and married 
there after the French and Indian War; but 
when he heard that Massachusetts and the 
other colonies were fighting for freedom, he sac- 
rificed his large estate and his pay as a retired 
army officer, and raised a regiment of Cana- 
dians, whom he led to the colonies to fight the 
British. 
eral before the war was over. 

After the Hazen family, others who lived 
in the fine old mansion were prominent in 
Haverhill affairs. One man who lived there 
is reputed to have hidden much gold some- 
where about the house shortly before his death, 
and many searches, all in vain, have been 
made for it. One of Whittier’s ancestors, 
Nathaniel Whittier, lived there; and within 
its walls Amos Chase, in 1810, made some of 
the first turned shoes ever made in Haverhill, 
which is now a great shoe city. 


become famous, bids fair to remain in use for | 


many years to come. 
Mr. Henry I. Harriman, president of the Con- 
necticut River Transmission Company, recently 


delivered an address in which he traced the 
development of the water power of this region 


ORE and more New England is coming 
to realize the possibilities of power that 


lie in the ‘‘white coal’’ of its rivers. | 


from the little mill of John Alden at Plymouth | 


to the present time. He said that it is theoret- 
ically possible to develop, for 3,000 hours each 
year, 15,500,000 horse power of hydroelectric 
energy on the rivers and large streams of New 
England. It would take 52,000,000 tons of coal 
annually to produce that amount of energy. 


Of course the theoretical development has more | 


interest as a mathematical caleulation than as 
a practical plan, but there is no reason why 
the present development of 600,000 horse power 
cannot be increased several fold. In Maine 
alone twice as much power can be developed 
as is now available in all New England. 
These possibilities, however, are dependent 


on storage basins to hold back the vast quanti- | 
ties of water that go to waste in the spring. 


On both the upper Androscoggin and the upper 
Kennebec they are already beginning to work 
out this problem of storage basins adequate 
to avert the loss and inconvenience that the 
mills and their employees often suffer through 
low water in the summer. Even at its present 
stage of development, according to the figures 
of Mr. Harriman, the water power of New 
England furnishes an energy that is equivalent 
to that -which would come from the use of 
2,000,000 tons of coal each year. The digging 
and transportation of 2,000,000 tons of coal 
would keep busy an army of 30,000 men. So 
much for the usefulness and strength of the 
silent streams that glide through the sluice- 
ways to the water wheels. 


T is always a pleasant task to record the 

preservation of an old house that is rich 

with the history of early New England. 
Such a house is the Garrison house of Haver- 
hill, Massachusetts, almost two centuries old, 
which Rev. Wallace Nutting of Framingham 
has recently bought and turned over to the 
care of the Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities. When Richard 
Hazen built the house in 1724 the danger of 
an Indian war loomed large, and although he 
built it after the fashion of the old English 
manor houses, he also made it a fortress. Its 
massive timbers and tiny windows well fitted 
it for purposes of defense; and in the great 
fireplace of the kitchen, which remains un- 
changed, there was opportunity to prepare food 
for a company of men. 

The Hazen family, which occupied the 
house for generations, was very prominent in 
colonial affairs. The sons and grandsons were 
brave soldiers, and became pioneers in northern 
New England. One of them was the first 
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WIDE - AWAKE. 


NNE Whitney, the sculptor, who recently 
died at the venerable age of ninety-three, 
is perhaps best known by three statues 

in or near the city of Boston, —those of Samuel 
Adams, Charles Sumner, and Leif Ericson, — 
and by the seated figure of Harriet Martineau, 
owned by Wellesley College, and destroyed 
| there in the great fire of a year ago. Miss 
| Whitney began her career as a poet; it was 
her success in modeling the wet sand from an 
overturned box in the greenhouse, where she 
| was at work among her flowers, that deter- 
mined her to try another art. 

One of the most successful of her earlier 

works was ‘‘The Sleeping Model,’’ a portrait 

bust of an aged peasant woman in a cap. 

She produced it during her student life in 

France. The old woman had been long a 

| favorite model, for her face and form were 

admirably typical and expressive; but as her 
years advanced, she became at once the joy 
and despair of her artist friends. 

| Her picturesqueness only increased with 
time; but alas! she could not hold a pose, 
even the simplest and easiest. After a very | 
few minutes of stillness she fell asleep. As 
many times as she was wakened she would 
smile, apologize, resume her pose—and nap 
again. Anne Whitney simply abandoned the 
pose she had planned, and seized promptly 
upon the possibilities of the one that the | 
model had unconsciously assumed. The gal- 
lant French artists united in praise of the 
result—but they were a little chagrined, none 
the less. 

‘*We thought it was our model who slept,’’ 
declared one of them, with a shrug, ‘‘but no, 
it was we ourselves, not to behold what was | 
before our eyes. To see only a vexatious old | 
woman, quite useless, until there comes this | 
young girl from America to perceive instead | 
an admirable grotesque! What an eye they | 
have for success, these Americans! This | 
little Mademoiselle Whitney —she is indeed | 
of her nation. ‘The Sleeping Model’—and 
the artist most entirely wide-awake!’’ 
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HE GUESSED WRONG BOTH TIMES. | 
iS cancion do not always realize the 


exact shades of difference in the mean- | 

ings and uses of words until they hear | 
foreigners use words in ways that the for- | 
eigners think correct, but that fail to express | 
their meaning. For example, if we stop to 
think, we know we use an infinitive after 
‘*cease,’’ and a present participle after ‘‘stop,”’ 


& 


| to express the same idea, and we understand | Williston Seminary for Boys 


| the difference between ‘‘shut’’ and ‘‘close.’? | 
But the mistake of a German brings the differ- 
ences sharply out. He was writing a letter 
| in English to some one very dear to him, and 
he ended it thus: ‘‘Now I must shut. I cannot 
stop to love you. James.’’ 
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He won the rank of a brigadier gen- 
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SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to anyone 

-requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business 
College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University. 
Kindly indicate whether you have in mind one for boys or for girls, and if 
you have any preference as to its location. Address, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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cheerful and healthful surroundings. 


of terms and conditions by mail. 
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Persons desirous of becoming competent and successful Accountants, 
Bookkeepers, Stenographers, Secretaries, or Commercial Teachers, 
with assurance of employment, will find in the 


BRYANT & STRATTON 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


BOSTON 


Now located in its new school building, 334 Boylston Street, a most desirable 
opportunity for study and practice under the direction and supervision of a 
large corps of well-known and experienced teachers. : 

CoursES—General Commercial course, Stenographic course, Secretarial 
course, Civil Service course, Commercial Teachers course. . : 

Every possible requisite is afforded for personal safety, rapid progress, with 


This school does not employ agents, solicitors, canvassers or runners. : 
Persons who cainot call for personal interview may have printed information 
Will reopen September 7th. 

H. E. HIBBARD, Principal, 334 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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TILTON SEMINARY 





In the foothills of the White M 
Separate dormitories for young men and women. 


Science. Moderate rates. 


Ena 





Entirely distinct buildin 
fields. House mother. 


Seven buildi luding a $30,000 gy i and new dining hall. 
Athletic fields. Preparation for college or business. Music, 
duat Home E ics, including Sewing, 


Art, Elocution. Manual Training. Special courses for high school gr: 
Dr king and D ti 


CHASE COTTAGE FOR YOUNG BOYS 
Number limited. All advantages of S 
owment permits moderate terms. 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, 20 School Street, Tilton, N. H. 
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Fit Your Son 


for the higher administra- 


tive positions in business. 


In our department of Ap- 
plied Business and Management 
we give a broad training that is 
the equivalent of experience in 
business itself. 


The education we impart 
shortens the path from the school 
to the worth-while positions in 
big business organizations. 


Shall we tell you what we 


can do for your son or daughter? 
Write us for catalogue. 


URDE 
COLLEGE 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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in a Christian cause 


Where will my money be safest? 
Where will it yield me the surest 
and most ample income? Where 
will it do the most good ? 


Your questions are all answered by 
the Annuity Bonds of Grinnell Col- 
lege. They mean absolute safety, 
a generous life income, and an 
undying memorial to your interest 
in Christian education. 


Write us for full particulars. Ad- 
dress The Office of The Treasurer. 


(GRINNELL COLLEGE 


Grinnell, Iowa 




















Easthampton, 
Massachusetts 
Your boy’s personality studied and directed. All the 
advantages of a high-priced school for moderate terms. 
| Scientific and preparatory departments. 5 buildings, Gym- 
| nasium. 6-acre athletic field. Write for booklet or catalog. 
JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Principal. 





and Train- 
ing School, 
Established 48 years. 


ston STAMMERERS?’ Institute 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 














For a thorough training of brain, body and morals. Located 
in an attractive New England town, 34 hours from New 
York City. ,Complete equipment, modern buildings, gymna- 
sium andathletic fields. 83rd year. Prepares for college, busi- 
ness or scientific school. Separate department for young 
boys. House mother. Endowment permits rate $350 and up. 

BART G. TRUESDELL, A. M., Princ: 


HO: rin pal, 
Connecticut Literary Institution, 27 Main 8t., Suffield, Ct. 

















4 } North Parsonsfield 
Parsonsfield Seminary, ee 
Eighty-third year. Heavily endowed. Modern buildings 
and equipment. Prepares for all colleges. Special instruc- 
tors in Agriculture, Domestic Science, Teachers’ Training. 
All expenses covered by $150-$175. Send for booklet. 


ROLAND H. VERBECK, Prin, Kezar Falls, Maine. 


. “Kant Slip” 


Inner Liner 
For Automobile Tires. 
A complete inside fabric rein- 
forcement. Enables you to get 
500 to 1000 miles more from a 
nearly worn-out tire. The flaps 
prevent slipping, therefore liner 
isn’t stuck to tire and can be 
transferred from one to another 
and used over and over. Try the 
“Kant Slip” Inner Liner now, 
and geta few hundred miles more 
out of your old tires. It will pay. 
Sold by dealers and by mail. 
Send for circular and prices. 


FORD & LYON, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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N the morning of July 3d 
Q Emmeline got up earlier 

than she had on the morn- 
ing before. Disturbed by dreams 
and oppressed by the heat, she had 
slept restlessly. She had waked 
once in the night, and had gone to 
the window to look down upon 
the woods into which the Union 
prisoners had vanished. There, 
except for the stamping of rest- 
less horses, all seemed to be quiet ; 
but beyond, toward the west, there 
was incessant movement. Fresh 
troops were arriving and were 
settling down for a few hours of 
heavy sleep. Emmeline could 
hear Private Christy making his 
rounds in the farmhouse. Now 
he was in the kitchen; now he 
brought fresh water from the 
pump; now he spoke soothingly 
to one of his comrades. 

When Emmeline woke again, 
daylight had come, and the great 
host was already astir. Men 
laughed; even in this house of 
pain the soldiers were merry. 
Downstairs Private Christy had 
built a fire in the stove; Emme- 
line could hear the crackling 
flames. Stiff and sore, she rose; 
after braiding her long hair and 
contemplating the stained untidi- 
ness of her limp rufties, she went 
down the steps. She was very 
tired; her mouth drooped and her 
eyelids seemed to have weights 
upon them. 

Downstairs the wounded sol- 
diers were trying to sit up; some 
even tried to stand. One man 
proclaimed his intention of join- 
ing his company as soon as he 
had eaten. Almost immediately, 
as if in answer to his boasting, his 
knees gave way and he sank to 
the floor. 

Private Christy greeted Em- 
meline cheerfully : 

‘*Here’s hot coffee for you,’’ 
he said, with a smile. ‘‘ You look 
a leetle droopy. Drink this and 
you’ll feel like a two-year-old. ’’ 

Choking back her tears, which seemed to 
flow without any excuse, Emmeline took the 
cup of coffee and sat down. She lifted the cup 
to her lips, and then put it back into the 
saucer. 

‘*T hear a noise!’’ she cried. 
shooting again !’’ 

‘“*That’s way off,’’ answered Private 
Christy. ‘‘That’s miles off.’’ 

‘It’s near Gettysburg!’? Emmeline now 
wept outright. ‘‘I have so many troubles I 
can’t count them all. My mother is in danger 
and my brother is a prisoner—I am sure it 
was my brother! Perhaps my home is de- 
stroyed !’’ 

“Oh, no, sissy!’ 

‘*Can I go down to the woods to find my 
brother ?’’ 

“‘T ain’t in charge of that woods, Emmy- 
line. ’’ 

‘*Will they take him away ?’’ 

**T don’t know.’’ 

‘*You don’t know anything!’’ stormed Em- 
meline. 

Private Christy’s gray eyes twinkled. It 
was much better to hear Emmeline storm than 
to have to watch her ery. 

Again Emmeline made biscuit and spread 
apple butter and carried her tray about the 
house; again she brought water and bathed 
hot faces, There was nothing else for her to 
do. If she cast a longing glance toward the 
woodland, Private Christy was beside her 
with his ‘‘Now, Emmyline!’? In the middle 
of the morning Private Christy called her to 
the door and pointed to the ridge. 

‘**Can you see up there some mounted offi- 
cers??? 

oe Yes. ? 

‘*Do you see the white horse?’’ 

“ce Yes.’ ” 

‘*That’s General Lee, Emmyline.’? Private 
Christy spoke in a solemn tone. ‘That’s 
something for you to remember all your life.’’ 

‘*I’d rather see General Meade,’’ said Em- 
meline defiantly. 

‘*But you don’t mind lookin’ at my gen- 
eral,’”? answered Private Christy good- 
naturedly. 


Presently there began again another general 


‘*They are 


Movement of the troops about Grandfather | 


Willing’s house. They marched forward | 
toward the ridge and passed over it, and | 
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disappeared into the valley where yesterday 
the cannon had roared; but except for’ the 
distant rumble there was no sound. 

‘*Where have they gone?’’ asked Emmeline. 

**Over there,’’ he replied noncommittally. 

‘*What are they doing?’’ 

‘‘Just waiting. Now, Emmyline, you get 
some water for them poor souls upstairs. I 
have an errand to do.’’ 

When Emmeline was out of sight, Private 
Christy went down across the fields to the 
woodland and looked round. On the far side 
near the open land were the Union prisoners, 
well guarded. Many of them were wounded, 
and lay about on the ground or sat propped 
against the trees. In their direction Private 
Christy made his way. 

**Goin’ to pull out?’’ he asked a guard. 

‘*No orders yet. I think we move with the 
army.’’ 

‘*Got a man here by the name of Willing ?’’ 

‘*T don’t know their names. ’’ 

**Can I ask?”’ 

‘ ‘No. %? 

‘*Well, you find out for me, will you, Sam? 
His leetle sister’s up here, and she thought 
she saw him. I suppose she couldn’t come 
down and talk to him?’’ 

**No, she couldn’t.’’ 

Until eleven o’clock the distant roar con- 
tinued; then followed complete silence; but 
the silence did not rest the ear or ease the 
heart. The heavy, hot atmosphere seemed 
weighted with mystery. Emmeline, moving 
about nervously, asked a hundred questions 
of Private Christy. The wounded soldiers 
dragged themselves to windows; there they 
could see nothing except the scattered remnants 
of the command, the trampled fields, the ridge 
with its bristling cannon and its barricades. 
From the troops who had gone over the hill 
| nothing had been heard; it seemed as if they 
had been swallowed up. Emmeline made 
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biseuit and coffee, and went to the front door 
and then to the attic window, and looked first 
toward Gettysburg and then toward Willoughby 
Run. She grew more and more nervous and 
excited. 

‘*Tf it is not over, I don’t understand why 
they don’t begin! If it is over, I don’t see 
why I cannot go home! I don’t see why I 
have to be kept here! I don’t —’’ 

Two clear, distinct shots ended the mysteri- 
ous silence. Emmeline lifted her Head like a 
startled rabbit. It seemed that no matter how 
much cannonading she had heard, she could 
still be startled by hearing more. 

Those two clear shots were answered by all 
the thunders of heaven. From the ridge that 
Emmeline watched sped forth the fiery charge. 
She saw the puff of white smoke, the blinding 
flash, heard the great detonation. From the 
opposite ridge came back an equally furious 
answer. Then thunder and roar and blast 
seemed to fill the world. 

Again, as yesterday, Emmeline screamed, 
and then at once was silent. There was no 
use in screaming when Private Christy across 
the room could not hear her, when, indeed, 
she could not hear herself! For hours to 
come Emmeline forgot her home, her mother, 
Sister Bertha, Henry. The terrible sound 
dulled her senses and seemed to paralyze her 
mind. 

Standing at the kitchen table, she could look 
through the hall and out of the front door. 
There, framed as in a picture, she saw a 
strange sight. A dark missile descended upon 
the ridge. That was no chance, stray shot, 
as yesterday’s missile had been; it was well 
aimed, and it struck its mark—a caisson filled 
with explosives. At once caisson, horses, men, 





were lifted into theair. Then, a little distance | 


away, another caisson was struck. 
Soon yesterday’s sad spectacle was repeated. 
Once more the procession of wounded crept 





down the slope. From the ridge 
to the farmhouse, and to all other 
farmhouses and places of refuge, 
—and few and scattered they 
were, —proceeded the wounded. 
No longer was the Willing farm- 
house the refuge of only those 
who were able to walk. Thither 
hastened the lumbering ambu- 
lances; thither stretchers were 
carried; thither the wounded, 
supporting each other, crept inch 
by inch. Emmeline watched them 
come; Private Christy ran to help 
them in. In distraction Emmeline 
began once mere to heat water 
and to make coffee and biscuit. 
That she could do! It was well 
that she had had yesterday’s expe- 
rience before to-day’s! 

Wounds from fragments of shell 
are worse than wounds from bul- 
lets; the advancing throng, alas! 
were wounded as terribly as they 
could be wounded and still live. 
For some, Private Christy did 
nothing except to help them to 
lie down and to cover them with 
one of Grandmother Willing’s 
blankets. A doctor and a nurse, 
who had been assigned to the 
Willing house, tried their best to 
do the work of twenty doctors and 
nurses. They put Emmeline to 
work. They gave her hard and 
terrible tasks, but she accom- 
plished them bravely; her imme- 
diate reward was many blessings 
from those she tended. She took 
down addresses and messages, and 
comforted the men as best she 
could, and wept. 

‘*Tt will make them take it 
easier, little girl, if you write 
them about me.’’ 

‘*Perhaps you would go to see 
them sometime, when the war is 
over.’’ 

It was amazing to hear how 
many had daughters or little 
sisters like Emmeline. As she 
listened to one after the other, 
and tried to fix their requests in 
her mind, her dark eyes grew 
wider and her face paler. Still the two hun- 
dred cannon roared. That sound unnerved 
even the hardened soldier, and the general 
trained by long experience in battles; they 
began to ask themselves whether human spirit 
could endure more. The like of that sound 
the world had till then never heard. 

In mid-afternoon came peace. As suddenly 
as it had begun, it seemed to Emmeline, the 
thunder stopped. Emmeline burst into tears, 
and then, not knowing that she had cried, 
she went on with her work. 

‘*But it is over,’’ said Emmeline. 
is certainly over.’’ 

But she knew nothing of the tactics of war. 
There were still those thousands of infantry 
who had marched over the hill and who had 
as yet given no account of themselves. Where 
were they? They still had work to do. A 
few minutes they waited, until the last echo 
had died away, and then, in magnificent array, 
they marched forward across the fields to the 
opposite ridge, marched straight in the face of 
the enemy’s cannon, which they supposed had 
run short of ammunition. Of those brave 
thousands, few returned whole across the wide 
fields; many did not return at all. Emmeline, 
watching them in the morning, had thought 
them wonderful; but Emmeline could not judge 
how glorious they were. Now they would 
march no more. If Emmeline had listened, 
she could have heard rapturous shouts from 
that opposite ridge; but she heard only the 
broken words and gasps of. the men about her. 
Down beside Willoughby Run the blue-coated 
prisoners heard, and tears of joy rolled down 
their cheeks. Private Christy heard with 
haggard, white face; the generals heard—those 
who survived. The greatest general of all, 
whom Emmeline had watched upon his white 
horse, listened with a breaking heart. 

Gradually the clouds of smoke lifted, grad- 
ually the odor of smoke was carried away. 
The sun set in a stormy sky, and once more 
the air cooled. The battle was over; over the 
wide field peace descended, but it was the peace 
of death and woe. From Round Top to Gettys- 
burg and far beyond lay strewn those who 
a few hours before had moved in strength and 
pride. 

Gettysburg itself seemed to breathe a long 
sigh of great relief. Citizens appeared from 
the places where they had taken shelter; 


**Now it 
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women and children came out upon the streets 


|his knapsack to his shoulder and had taken 


again, and stared at house walls torn by shells | 


and at barricades thrown across streets. At 
Emmeline Willing’s house men and women 
and children stared inawe. The house seemed 
to have been strangely protected; it stood 
among its fellows unharmed. There, to Em- 
meline’s Sister Bertha, had been sent a little 
child. There Bertha herself lay sleeping in 
the bed to which she had been restored. One 
by one men and women and children tiptoed 
into the kitchen to behold with their own eyes 
the little baby lying in his cradle. : 

Mrs. Willing moved quietly about her house 
and attended to her charges. All the cruelty 
and horror of war weighed upon her. No 
word had come from her boy. And where 
was Emmeline, her darling, her little girl, 
whom she had unwittingly sent into greater 
danger? Where were the elder Willings? 

Meanwhile Emmeline worked on. She had 
ceased to be partisan; she asked no question 
either about victory or defeat. As night ad- 
vanced, a great uneasiness seemed to spread 
through the old house. Troops were moved, 
trees were felled, and new breastworks thrown 
up. Emmeline’s room was occupied now; a 
young officer lay upon the bed, and less impor- 
tant patients upon the floor. With his single 
arm, Private Christy accomplished wonders. 

‘*You are my other arm, Emmyline,’’ he 
said in his drawling voice. ‘‘You mustn’t 
forget me, Emmyline.’’ 

Emmeline looked up, startled. 

‘*Are you going away?’’ 

‘*We can’t stay here.’’ 

‘*What shall I do then?’’ 

‘Without me?’’ said Private Christy in 
astonishment. ‘‘Why, you will go home, 
Emmyline.’’ 

‘‘Home!’’ repeated Emmeline, as if the word 
were strange. 

That night Emmeline slept on a chair by 
the kitchen table. Private Christy, who was 
not to sleep at all, put a folded coat under her 
head and stood for a moment smoothing her 
dark hair; then he went on with his sad work. 

Once or twice the moon showed for an 
instant, only to vanish; the sights upon 
which it looked were best shrouded in 
darkness. When morning dawned, troops 
were still massing behind the protecting 
breastworks. As soon as it was light, 
Private Christy made his way down the 
slope to Willoughby Run, and addressed 
himself once more to the man who 
guarded the prisoners: 

**Any orders?’’ 

‘*Orders to be ready to move.’’ 

**Did you find Willing ?’’ 

‘*He’s the man with his head tied up, 
there by the tree. ’’ 

‘*Where’s the colonel ?’’ 

‘‘Over yonder. ’’ 

Private Christy saluted the colonel and 
stood waiting. The colonel had a map 
spread out on his knee; on it he was 
tracing with his finger a path to the west 
that had been laid out for him. It was 
evident from the colonel’s eyes that he, 
too, had passed a sleepless night. Pres- 
ently he looked up at Private Christy, 
and with a nod gave him permission to 
speak. 

‘*There’s a prisoner in the woods, sir, 
by name of Willing. This is his grand- 
father’s place, and his leetle sister’s up 
there in the house. She’s worked bakin’ 
and nursin’ till she’s almost dead on her 
feet. She’s a sweet leetle gal, sir. Could 
you leave her brother here? She’s far 
from home and alone.’’ 

The colonel looked absently at Private 
Christy. Private Christy seldom asked 
favors; moreover, if it had not been for 
his self-assigned work, Private Christy might 
long ago have been at his home in Georgia. 

‘*T’ll see, Christy,’’ he said, and returned 
to his map. 

Six o’clock passed, seven o’clock, eight 
o’clock, and now the great wounded army 
seemed to breathe deeply and to turn a little 
and to think about rising. It was beaten, 
sore, but it could not pause here. It was 
still in the country of its enemy; it must 
be up and away lest worse harm befall it. 
Opposite still lay the victor, who, although 
wounded also, was better furnished with the 
munitions of war. The great army must set 
forth on the weary way by which it had 
come. 

All the forenoon men were marching. From 
the woods to the west, wagons, rough, spring- 
less and uncovered, drawn by thin, jaded 
horses, approached over the fields to the doors 
of farmhouses and barns. Into them were 
lifted the wounded from the houses and from 
the open fields. They were not lifted care- 
fully; there was not time to be careful. 


Across | 


| for a long journey. 


/all men who were wounded only in the arms 








the fields toward the west to the nearest road | 


the wagons went and took their places in the 
great line. 

The skies lowered more and more, and 
presently from the east a chilling wind began 
to blow. Standing in the doorway, Emme- 
line felt it on her bare arms and neck, and 
shivered. When a wagon stopped at Grand- 
father Willing’s door and the bearers entered, 
Emmeline went weeping to bid farewell to 


| tain, he stepped out into the rain. 


in his hand a staff, as if he were preparing 
The officer in charge of the wagon ordered 


or head or shoulders to walk beside it; others 
were lifted in upon the board floors of the 
wagon; others were left where they lay. 

Emmeline clung to Private Christy’s hand. 

‘‘Why don’t they take them, too?’’ she 
asked. 

‘*They’re too sick, Emmyline.’’ 

‘*What will become of them?’’ 

‘*‘T don’t know, Emmyline. You give ’em 
water. ’’ 

‘*Are you going away from me?’’ 

“‘T’ve got to go, Emmyline!’’ said Private 
Christy. ‘‘Marchin’ orders is marchin’ orders. 
You stay here in the house, mind! You write 
to me sometime, and when the war is over 
you’ve got to know my Bessie.’’ 

‘‘Does this end the war?’’ asked Emme- 
line. 

‘*T don’t know, sissy, but I’m afraid not. 
Emmyline, would you’’ — Private Christy 
blushed like a boy—‘‘would you give me a 
kiss??’ 

‘*T will give you a dozen!’’ cried Emmeline. 

Then, beside the lumbering wagon, Private 





Christy marched away. A soldier leaned on 


his arm before he left the porch; before he 
had left the gate he had given his staff to 
another. Bereft, Emmeline watched him go. 
Once he turned and nodded his head to her, 
and then marched on. 

Private Christy looked up at the lowering 
sky. In a moment he felt on his cheek the 
first drop of the advancing torrent. Then the 
heavens opened upon the great generals and 
the marching soldiers and the wounded in 
their open wagons. 

Emmeline stood upon the step until the tall, 
gray figure with his wagon and his wounded 
had vanished in the mist. She was drenched, 
but she dared not go inside. She guessed why 
those sufferers had been left behind! And 
night was coming and all the world would be 
dark and dreadful. Emmeline could hear the 
ticking of Grandmother Willing’s clock on the 
kitchen shelf and the sound of deep, anguished 
breathing. 

Then she heard footsteps, and turned in 
fright. Not one of those sick men could even 
raise his head—who was it who came upon 
her so stealthily and suddenly? Through the 
kitchen approached a tall figure in a blue suit, 
with a bandaged head. Private Christy had 
not left his ‘‘arm’’ without protection. 

‘*Henry!’’ cried Emmeline. 





‘* Little Emmeline!’’ said Henry. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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tail, Captain Roberts swung it deftly 

into his lap—an indignity that long use 

enabled the animal to bear with seeming in- 

difference. It settled upon the captain’s broad 
knees and began a vigorous rumbling. 

‘*Hear that cat’s breathing!’’ exclaimed his 


(CC's, cia the tortoise-shell cat by its 
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was rapidly thickening over the sky. The 
day had an ominous look. 

‘*T see you’ve got her double reefed, Al,’’ 
said Will, when he reached the little wharf 
where the Tern was moored. ‘‘Goodidea. It 
looks like weather to me.’’ 

When they were ready, Will thrust the boat 





“GET OUT OF THIS NOW, AND BE QUICK ABOUT ITI” 


wife, holding a package of sandwiches over the 
lunch basket. ‘*That’s a sure signof weather !’’ 

‘*Pooh, ma!’’ replied the captain. ‘‘Then 
it’s been a sign every mortal day for the last 
five years.’’ 

Mrs. Roberts turned to her son. ‘‘Well, 
mind you put into Gannet come dark, Will,’’ 
she said. ‘‘I only wish you’d give gardening 
a quarter the energy you give your fishing. A 
good crop of potatoes, or squashes, or corn 
would bring in as much money as a season’s 
catch, and I’d have you safe under my eye 
into the bargain. ’’ 

‘Why, that’s heresy, ma! Did you ever 
hear of a Roberts who didn’t make his living 
by the water?’’ 





‘*T wish you would make yours by raising | 
garden truck. Times have changed. Now| 
that the Cape has grown into a summer resort, 
we could find a market for all that this land 


could raise—and more. And it’s good land, | 
| too. Everyone says there’s a fine living to be | 


had from it.’’ 

‘*T’m not so set against farming that I may 
not take it up one of these days,’’ said Will. 
‘Tf I ever do take a load of truck to market 
and get a fair price for it, I’ll stick to the| 
business. That’s a promise.’’ 

Smiling half tenderly, half wistfully, his 
mother handed him the well-filled lunch basket 
and kissed him. Nodding cheerily to the cap- 
It was not 
so much a rain as a kind of flying vapor. The | 
pitch pines looked black and shrunken and all | 





these her enemies. Private Christy had lifted | color seemed gone from the sand. A gray pall | 


hook against the wharf and swung the catboat 
clear. Her sail bellied taut in the wind, and 
with a graceful, dipping motion she started 
down the bay. The two boys put on their 
oilskins and southwesters. 

‘*Shall we heave out a couple of drails?’’ 
asked Al Marshall, who was at the helm. 

‘*No harm in trying,’’ replied Will. ‘‘The 
wind’s freshening every minute, but a big one 
might be able to make connections. ’’ 

He tossed over the stern the bluefish drails, 
baited with eelskins turned inside out; the 
rush of the Tern quickly carried out several 
fathoms of line. 

The boys were aware that they were in for 
a blow; but running before the wind as they 
were, they did not realize how much it was | 
increasing in force. Sky and sea were growing | 





| darker, and the heave of the waves had an/| 


uncertainty and power that foretold an unusual | 
disturbance to come. | 
‘A strike!’? cried Will, yanking at one of | 
the drail lines. 
He hauled in the line rapidly. Astern a| 


| large dark-blue and silver fish leaped and shone | 
| for a moment in the gray light with a kind of 


spectral glare. The hook held firm. Hand | 
over hand Will drew in the fighting fish, and | 
tossing it into the cockpit, dispatched it with a | 
blow of the boat hook. | 

‘*A seven-pounder, I guess, ’’ said Al approv- | 
ingly. ‘‘Pretty good for the gait we’re hitting.”? | 

‘*Yes, it was only a chance,’’ said Will. 
‘*Tt’s not much use to try for another.’’ 


He began to pull in the second line. Now 


|ment beats it hollow,’’ Will agreed. 


that there was no fish to excite him, he noticed 
with surprise how much the drail resisted his 
efforts. Before he had it in, the Tern took 
several violent swoops that threw him against 
the rail of the cockpit. Al crouched a little 
at the tiller and braced his feet wide apart. 

‘*She’s coming,’’ he said. 

They plunged past the ledges—a broken reef 
to which a few deformed cedars clung like 
barnacles. Its northern side, upon which the 
waves thundered, spouted plumes of foam. 
As the catboat raced by, every faint ray of 
light suddenly disappeared from the sky. 

‘*Here she is!’’ cried Will. 

Stepping to the other side of the tiller, he 
placed his hands by Al’s. The Tern’s sail, 
hard as a sheet of metal, suddenly dimpled and 
shivered, and the boat slackened her headlong 
pace and yawed uneasily. The wind sucked 
backward with a moan and the leaden swells 
heaved with an uncertain motion. 

‘*Wish we’d put in the other reef,’’ said Al. 

The wind, beginning to blow from the north 
again, crinkled the swaying seas and plucked 
at sail and rigging. Gradually it increased its 
force; the Tern, rushing forward again, dived 
into the troughs and sliced through the crests 
with a flare of foam drenching her bow. Will 
loosened the halyards and dropped the peak 
a little The next moment the gale broke, 
and the storm rushed upon them in a furious 
roar and drive of wind and water. 

The cockpit was swirling with water, and 
from fore and aft sheets of brine swept at them 
with the sting of whiplashes. The Tern was 
plunging so violently that the boys had hard 
work to hold her true to her course. Silently 
clinging to her tiller, they watched the sail, 
and glanced, now ahead, now astern, at the 
mountainous black seas. 

Noon passed, but the boys did not think of 
luncheon. Toward the middle of the afternoon 
the Tern yawed at the bottom of an enormous 
trough, and started to climb the slope ahead 
on her beam. Ina moment all was in terrible 
confusion. <A solid mass of green water fell 
crashing about them. The sail whipped like a 
kite with a broken string. A wave tossed the 
boat almost clear of the sea; the wind hurled 

her back again, and nearly spilled th 
boys into the raging smother. : 

Somehow the boat shook herself free, 
and took the wind over her stern again. 
With a relief that neither would have 
cared to acknowledge, they saw the pale 
glow of East Point light shoot through 
the murk. Heartened by the sight of it, 
they fought their way on, and racing by 
the point at last, glided into the narrow 
tideway in its lee. 

It was a short run across the tideway 
toGannet. They picked up the entrance 
to the little harbor, and at last let their 

-anchor go in the round basin, which, 
protected by woods on every side, was 
as placid as a pond. 

The last sounds they heard before they 
went to sleep that night were the wind 
hissing through the tree tops like a bat- 
tery of steam exhausts and the roar of 
the surf on the north side of the point. 

By morning, however, the storm had 
blown itself out, although a big sea was 
still running. And in the daylight the 
boys found that their tiller was badly 
cracked. That meant a serious delay, for 
they had to carry it to Tom Wilson, the 
solitary inhabitant of the island, to be 
repaired. 

Tom, who lived a Crusoe-like existence, 
making his.own rude boats and fishing 
gear, could do nothing ina hurry. What 
with his pauses and his pottering, sev- 
eral hours were lost before they could 

_ get under way. 

Sailing under a mild southeast breeze, they 
skirted the long wooded length of Gannet, and 
at last struck the wide exit of the bay, where 
its blue waters met the gray surges of the 
sound. 

‘*There’s a big school of porpoises coming 
in,’’ announced Will. 

‘*Yes, I see,’’? said Al. ‘Basking, aren’t 
they? They’re not making much headway.’’ 

They watched the glossy objects, which, 
rising lazily on the swells and falling into the 
troughs, were headed straight for the Tern. 

‘*Can’t be porpoises,’’ said Al, giving the 
Tern her whole centreboard. ‘‘Keep her upa 
little more, Will.’’ 

He picked up the boat hook and ran forward. 
Presently he made a quick thrust, and with 
difficulty swung inboard a great greenish oval. 

‘*Watermelons!’’ exclaimed Will. 


‘*Whew!’’? whistled Al. ‘*What’s the use of 
fishing ?”’ ; 
‘*Picking watermelons from their native ele- 


‘*Are 
they sound ?’’ 

With a blow of the boat hook, Al opened the 
melon; the boys tasted the red pulp, which 
proved firm and juicy. 

As they ran out into the sound and cleared 
the end of Gannet, they discovered the cause 
of the unexpected flotsam. A steamship of 
the Southern Freight Line was fast on the 
rocks off the south side of the island, driven 
there, no doubt, by the gale of the preceding 
day. A pair of sound tugs were tied up to 
her, and their crews, aiding the crew of the 
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dred to get well,’’ the doctor 
said. 

He was a jolly, joking, twinkling- 
eyed doctor, and Letitia liked to 
have him come. He was also a wise 
doctor and a careful one. He did not know 
that the door was open behind him, for two 
minutes earlier, when he had left Letitia, he 
himself had closed it. 

‘One chance in a hundred,’’ he told the 
nurse gravely. 

Letitia, lying in her bed on the other side 
of the door, heard the words. They meant 
nothing to her at first. They could not mean 
anything; she could not allow them to stand 
at their face value. What, not get up again 
out of her bed, and walk and run 
and play tennis and—and do every- 
thing that she had always done? 
The thing was inconceivable. Le- 
titia let it go at that just at first. 
She was dreaming. 

Later, she wished she could be 
quite sure that she had been dream- 
ing. The persistence with which 
those words came into her mind was 
hideous: ‘‘One chance in a hundred 
to get well.’? Her dreams were 
rarely so vivid or so substantial ; 
they blurred as soon as she awoke. 
If it had not been a dream — 

Letitia turned cold all over at the 
thought. Her will clutched stub- 
bornly at that elusive if, as a drown- 
ing man clutches at a floating oar; 
but the saving if floated away nebu- 
lously out of her consciousness. It 
was no use to make believe any 
longer. It had not been a dream; 
she had heard—what she had heard. 

‘*Put out the cat,’’ said Letitia. 

All day she heard nothing else— 
not the story that the nurse read 
aloud, although its beginning had 
sounded thrilling yesterday ; not the 
talk and laughter of the people who 
were moving into the house next 
door, although for two days she had 
watched them eagerly when she lay 
on the couch by the window. The 
girl of her own age, the boy a little 
older, the twins and the baby no 
longer fascinated her. She did not 
care what they did or what they 
called one another. One sentence 
rang in her ears, drowning all other 
sounds. At noon, when her father tapped on 
her door, she pleaded a headache as an excuse 
for not seeing him; by night the headache 
had become unmistakably real. But she wel- 
comed it, for while it lasted she could not 
think. 

But no headache can last forever, and with 
its passing returned the hideous reiteration of 
the doctor’s words. They wrote themselves 
lividly against the blackness of the night; all 
day they buzzed monotonously in her head, 
like a fly on a windowpane. 

Letitia never spoke of them. She and her 
father had not known how to be confidential 
in the days when she was well, and since 
nurses had come to live under the roof that for 
ten years had sheltered, besides the two, only 
a housekeeper and servants, they had not 
learned the way of intimacy. 

Unmistakably Letitia was worse, but no one 
knew why. The doctor himself frankly ad- 
mitted his bewilderment to the man who paced 
restlessly up and down in the dim, high-ceiled 
library. 

‘*‘She takes no interest in anything,’’ said 
the man. ‘‘I’ve tried everything you sug- 
gested—and more. I’ve paid a woman to get 
up schemes to divert her. I’ve had her friends 


‘S« has one chance in a hun- 











: oe I bought new pets for her— 
she’s turned against her cat lately. No. use. 
I’ve tried everything, and nothing succeeds. ’’ 

The doctor nodded. ‘‘There’s a key some- 
where, if we knew where.’’ 

‘*Have you talked with her?’’ 

‘*T learned nothing. ’’ 

The restless man turned round abruptly. 

‘*There’s my check book !’’ hesaid. ‘*Spend 
all I’ve got—but do something!” 
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“I WOULDN'T LET THE NINETY-NINE 


‘*T’d spend it fast enough,’’ said the doctor, 
‘*if I knew what to do. Suppose I bring in 
Perkins to-morrow to take a look at her?’’ 

‘*Bring the best man you can find.’’ 

Doctor Perkins came. Later came another 
doctor. They made one or two suggestions, 
but acknowledged themselves baffled. Letitia 
did not much care who came, although she 
preferred to be let alone. 

But not even strangers seemed inclined to 
let her alone. The girl of her own age who 
with her big, jolly family had moved in next 
door appeared one day at Letitia’s bedside. 
The girl’s hands were full of arbutus, which 
filled the room with sweet fragrance. Letitia 
turned her tired, frightened eyes on the visitor 
and put out her hand for the flowers. 

‘*T thought you’d like them,’’ said the girl 
cheerfully. ‘‘ Aren’t they the springiest 
things! I’m Sally Blake, and I’ve been long- 
ing to get up here to see you ever since I saw 
you at the window the day we came.’’ 

‘*Thank you,’’ said Letitia. 

‘*It was awfully-good of you to let me come. ’’ 

**T didn’t know anything about it,’’ said 
Letitia frankly, ‘‘until the nurse told me I 
had a visitor and opened the door. ’’ 

She spoke wearily, moodily; but she still 








held the flowers in her hand. 





heard him tell the nurse outside the door—he 
didn’t know it was open. The cat opens it 
sometimes. I used to think it was a clever 
trick. Now I wish—I wish I hadn’t ever 
had a cat. I wish I hadn’t heard him say 
it. ”? 

‘*What did he say?’’ Sally Blake shivered 
a little as she asked the question. Her eyes 


**Didn’t you?’”’? Sally Blake laughed. “I’m | were big. She leaned forward and touched 
sure I hope you don’t mind, now I’m here.”’ | Letitia’s hand. 


The thought crossed Letitia’s brain that this 
was a very jolly-looking girl; if she had been 
going to get well, she would have been glad to 
know this girl. 

‘*The twins sent you something,’’ said the 


** *She has one chance in a hundred to get 
well,’ ’’ quoted Letitia. 

Her visitor’s face flashed bright before her 
eyes. Bewildered, hurt, Letitia watched it 
glow with that strange, sympathetic fire. It 


visitor, and drew from a package a couple of | baffled her. She could not understand it at all. 


tiny pickaninnies, each of which peeped from | 
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a small black shoe. ‘‘It’s their latest play- 
thing, but they insisted on lending it to you 
fora day. I hope you won’t mind keeping it 
overnight. The twins are so awfully sorry 
that you’re sick. Weallare. You’ll like the 
twins and you’ll just love the baby. He’s 
the sweetest thing—if he is my brother. I’m 
in such a hurry for you to get well and see 
him, I can hardly wait.’’ 

Suddenly Letitia became aware that she and 
the girl from the next house were alone in the 
room. 

‘*Did the nurse go out?’’ she asked. 

Sally Blake nodded. ‘‘A minute ago.’’ 

A mad impulse entered Letitia’s head. It 
was many’a long day since she had had an 
impulse. This one was born of the visitor’s 
friendliness and of her strangeness. To talk 
to a stranger is almost like talking to your- 
self. 

‘*T am not going to get well,’’ said Letitia. 

The jollity dropped out of Sally Blake’s face. 

‘*Not—oh, you don’t mean it!’’ 

Letitia moved her head wearily on the 
pillow. ‘‘I wish I didn’t.’’ 

The other girl sat silent, with moving lips. 
Suddenly a tear slid down her cheek. 

‘The doctor said so,’’ said Letitia. ‘‘I 


‘*Oh,’’ eried* Sally Blake, ‘‘I’m so glad! 
I mean I’m so glad it isn’t so 
bad as you made me think at the 
first.’’ 

Letitia’s brows drew together. 
‘*How could it be worse?’’ 

‘*How? Why, if you hadn’t a 
chance. Wouldn’t that be worse?’’ 

**A chance!’? 

**Didn’t you say so? Didn’t you 
say you had a chance?’’ 

Letitia stared at her. ‘‘I sup- 
pose I did,’’ she said slowly. ‘‘I 
never thought of it like that. ’’ 

‘*‘What did you think of?’’ the 
other asked in astonishment. 

‘*Of the ninety-nine that I didn’t 


have. ’’ 
*“*T wouldn’t think of them,’’ 
said Sally practically. ‘‘ They don’t 


count if you take the other. 
don’t you take it?’’ 

Letitia was silent for a moment. 
Then she said very slowly, ‘‘Do 
you suppose—I could ?’’ 

‘*Of course—if the doctor said so. 
Do you know what I’d do if I were 
you? I wouldn’t let the ninety- 
nine beat me. I wouldn’t let 
them |’? 

Letitia’s eyes flashed with an- 
swering fire. ‘‘Wouldn’t you?’’ 

‘*No,’’? said Sally Blake, “I 
wouldn’t—not when I had a 
chance. ’’ 

The nurse, slipping into the 
room, banished the caller and put 
the arbutus into water. Later she 
summoned the doctor. 

‘**You told me to notify you of 
any change,’’ she said, when she 
met him on the stairs. ‘*There’s a different 
look about her. I don’t know what it means. 
She doesn’t talk. But your orders were so 
very positive that I ventured to send for 
you.’’ 

Letitia was glad to see the doctor. 
to the point swiftly. 

‘**T heard you tell the nurse two weeks ago 
that I had one chance in a hundred of getting 
well. Do I have it now?”’ 

Her face was wan and tired, but her eyes 
looked at the doctor eagerly. He thought that 
since he had seen her last her chin had squared 
itself perceptibly. He answered as directly as 
Letitia had asked: 

‘*You have it if you choose to take it.’’ 

Letitia’s left hand moved in a gesture that 
seemed to brush away the negligible ninety- 
nine. 

“I’m going to take it if you will tell me 
how.’’ 

‘*To-morrow,’’ said the doctor. 
you may begin by going to sleep.’’ 

Letitia turned over and settled her head com- 
fortably on the pillow. ‘‘To-morrow, then,’’ 
she remarked over her shoulder. ‘‘Good 
night, doctor.’? And raising her head she 
added, sleepily, ‘‘Tell nurse to let in the cat.’’ 


Why 


She came 


**To-night 





steamer, were discharging her cargo of fruit 
into the sea. It was plain that the steamer 
was not in a hopeless plight; her captain evi- 
dently expected to lighten her enough to enable 
her to float free on the flood tide. 

A large fishing schooner with a rough-looking 
crew aboard was hovering close by, and gath- 
ering in the melons with her nets. As the 
Tern approached, the schooner, dragging her 
nets as she came, headed directly for her. The 
boys altered their course to let her pass; but 
shifting her course also, the schooner bore down 
upon them. 

‘*Keep off!’? Will shouted, jamming the 
tiller hard over. 

The boats slid by with only a few feet be- 
tween them. The men on the schooner clus- 
tered at the rail and stared blackly at the boys. 

‘*Keep off yourself !’’ roared one of them. 

“Get out of this now, and be quick about | 
it!’’ cried another, shaking his fist. 

‘*You’re not big enough to put us out!’’ said | | 
Will angrily. ‘‘Do that again, and you’ll find | 
yourself in trouble. ’’ | 

‘*The hogs!’? said Al. ‘*They want the 
whole cargo. Run over to the steamer, Will, 
and we’ll see about it.’’ 

Lufting up alongside the steamer, they hailed | 
a man in a gold-braided cap. 

‘*Sure,’? the man said, smiling. 
all you want. 
let those pirates bluff you out.’’ | 





**Pick up | 


They’re nobody’s now. Don’t | 


the interview with interest, and seemed to 
come to the conclusion that it was wiser to 
leave the boysalone. Willand Al went to work 
at once with such energy that the Tern soon 
had all the melons she could carry. 

‘*Let’s take them round to the other side of 
Gannet and make a cache for them,’’ sug- 
gested Will. 

Al agreed, and they started back to the bay. 
The loaded boat moved sluggishly, and more 
than an hour elapsed before they worked her 
round the island and into a small indentation 
in the beach. Another hour had passed when 
they waded ashore with the last of the load, 
which they concealed in a’grove of low pitch 
pines. In the meanwhile the waves had widely 
seattered the melons; but several bunches of 
them had floated into the bay, and the boys 


| decided to content themselves with those. 


‘*We’ve no time to cache the next load, ’’ said 
Al. 

‘*T vote we run over to Beachurst and market 
them there. We can spend the night at Gannet, | 
and to-morrow we can carry home those that | 
we have cached. ’’ 

When they had picked up from the bay a 
good-sized load of melons, they sailed across 
the bay to Beachurst. There were several | 


| large hotels at that popular summer resort. | 


The steward of one of them was shrewd enough 
to realize that the accident to the steamer 
would produce a temporary shortage of melons | 


a fair price the bulk of the boys’ cargo. They 
had no trouble in selling the rest of their load 
to various provision stores in the town; then, 
thirty-two dollars richer for their afternoon’s 
work, they returned to Gannet. 

They spent the night in the little harbor 
where they had sought refuge from the storm, 
and early the next morning loaded the melons 
that they had hidden, and started for home. 
Sitting on their cargo as the Tern rolled cum- 
brously up the bay, they made a light break- 
fast on one of the ripest and on some rather 
damp sandwiches. The weather was fair and 
the boys were contented. 

As the pale yellowish light of early morning 
gave way toa warmer color the wind, which 
was still in the southeast, freshened somewhat. 
Presently the sun, rising above the wooded 


hills to the east, poured its invigorating rays | 


across the water. 
Still the wind freshened, and the boys grew 
anxious. The Tern was too heavily loaded to 


stand much of a sea. Every mile they put) 


behind them was in their favor, for the bay 


see the white-rimmed cove of Osterton ahead. 
Nearer and nearer they drew; the swoops of 
the boat were growing sharper and more 
frequent. At last they rounded the shoals and 
headed straight for the little wharf, across a 
tranquil stretch of water. 

John Patterson was gathering the seaweed 
that the gale had driven ashore. In response 
| to the boys’ hail he stared at them as if he had 
never seen them before; then, shouldering his 
fork, he came slowly over to the wharf. 

‘*Took the whole melon patch, didn’t you?’’ 
he remarked. ‘‘What did you leave the soil 
for?’’ 

When the boys related their story John was 
much impressed. 

‘¢That gale proved a kind of windfall to you 





boys,’’ he said. ‘‘ Yes, you can hire my team. 
Half a dollar and one of those sea fruit and 
T’ll call it square. ’’ 

The load of melons was as much as Patter- 
son’s skinny old horse could pull up the slope, 
but after they had passed the fat twin towers 
of Osterton Light, the going was better. The 





The crew of the fishing schooner had watched | in the market, and he readily agreed to take at | the Fern was doing splendidly. They could | dow, and with the captain and the tortoise-shell 


curved somewhat and offered them a lee off its | skinny horse broke into a sort of canter that 
eastern shore. Refusing to hug that until they | would have carried him into town almost as 
had to, however, they kept the Tern well off, | quickly asa good pedestrian could have covered 
where she had the benefit of the full force of | the distance, if Will had not ruthlessly checked 
the wind. Mile after mile they wallowed along. | his efforts. 
i ‘* Just a minute, Al,’’ he said. 
show the family I’m home again.’’ 
Mrs. Roberts had seen him through the win- 





**T want to 





they passed the ledges and turned Hunter’s | 
Point. A sea was running behind them, but 


Ww 


cat, met him at the door. As Will briefly | 
recounted his experience the captain looked 
from him to the melons and back again, with | 
the somewhat inexpressive phrase, ‘‘Well, I 
want to know !’’ 

As if to make up for any lack of originality | 
in the phrase, he repeated it several times. | 
The tortoise-shell cat made known her feelings, | 
whatever they may have been, by an extraor- | 


dinary outburst of rumbling. Mrs. Roberts, | that the tortoise-shell cat fled under the stove. | 


after expressing her thankfulness that no harm | 


had come to Will during the storm, made no | 


comment whatever. Her expression, however, | 
implied that she would make one later. 


When Will returned, after some profitable | too, ma,’’ he added, with an appreciative grin. | 


visits to the summer hotels, Mrs. Roberts 
began: 

‘*My son,’’ she said firmly, ‘‘do you remem- 
ber your promise?’’ 

‘‘What promise, ma?’’ asked Will. 

‘That if you drove a load of garden truck 
to market and got a fair price for it, you’d 
start in and farm this place. ’’ 

The captain smote his knee so resoundingly 


‘*T guess you’re caught on that hook and 
line, Will!’’ he exclaimed. 

‘*Why, I guess I am,’’ said Will, a little 
thoughtfully. ‘‘And I’ll stick to my word, 
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F it had not been for a dog this article 





] would not have been written. A dozen 
times I had crossed the Golden Horn by 
the Galata Bridge—that rickety structure that | 
connects old Stamboul with Pera and Galata, | 
the newer quarters of Constantinople; and | 
although that matchless biograph of the East | 
had lost none of its charm with familiarity, I | 
had never deliberately 
tarried to study it. 
The dog arrested my 
steps, for I almost trod 
upon him, as he lay 
stretched at full length 
in the sun across the 
boards of the narrow 
footpath. 

He was only a com- 
mon yellow mongrel, 
mangy, and lean, and 
scarred — the kind of 
dog for which the 
streets of Constanti- 
nople were once noted. 
Presumably these city 
dogs, close kin to the 
jackals that prowi out- 
side the city walls, had 
all been banished from 
the city and shipped to an island in the Sea of 
Marmora; but no work is ever quite completed 
in Turkey, and this particular dog was one of 
a dozen that I had noticed on the streets. 

To understand how a common cur could lie 
undisturbed across the busiest highway of an 
empire, you would have to penetrate into the 
inscrutable mind of the Orient. There lay 
the sleeping animal, and during 
the half hour that I stood watch- 
ing the scene, only one foot 
touched him, and that was a 
German’s. Heavily laden ham- 
als, or coolies, voluminously robed 
ladies, private soldiers and dap- 
per officers, venerable sheiks and 
hadjis all turned aside, and even 
stepped down into the wagon- 
way to avoid disturbing this out- 
lawed but inoffensive beast. 
Beyond Western comprehension 
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ATuRKIsH are the mental processes of a 
LITTLE people who will massacre fellow 
BROTHER.” 


men and starve and _illtreat 
animals to the point of torture, and who will 
yet show that sort of consideration for an 
ownerless street dog. The dog made me stop, 
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and I then decided to take a more 
leisurely survey of the passing show 
that is staged on this bridge. In all 
the world there is no sight equal to 
it; for without doubt the most cos- 
mopolitan spot on earth is the Galata 
Bridge, in Constantinople. 

Lying at the junction of Asia and 
Europe, with Africa only a few days’ 
sail distant, Constantinople is in a 
peculiar sense the crossroads of the 
earth. Once a world capital, and 
the centre of the Christian ecclesias- 
tical organization; always a prize 
coveted by the forces that fight for 
universal dominion; the seat of the caliphate, 
to which the Moslems of all races give alle- 
giance; a great commercial centre; a goal for 
tourists—it is no wonder that Constantinople 
should be the meeting place of many peoples. 

All that is picturesque and romantic in Con- 
stantinople is mirrored on the Galata Bridge. 
Here comes a flock of crowding and bewildered 
sheep, conducted by Arabs clad in cloak and head 
roll, as in Abraham’s day. Behind them 
crawls one of the new automobile omnibuses 
that are the pride of the progressive. Be- 
hind the omnibus a prancing team of 
Arabian steeds in gold-plated harness draws 
a luxurious barouche, with coachman, foot- 
man, secretary and guard to emphasize the 
importance of the pasha, who possibly is on 
his way from the Sublime Porte in Stamboul 
to one of the embassies on the hill in Pera. 

That other carriage going in the opposite 
direction is from an embassy, and the 
woman and children in it are members of a 
diplomat’s family; the gorgeously clad man 
on the box, whose sword and pistol and 
staff glint in the sunlight, is the kavass. The 


IN THEIR 





TURKISH WOMEN 





consular or legation kavass is guard, messenger, 
and emblem of extra-territorial authority. 
Uniforms are numerous and varied on the 
Galata Bridge. There have been many reforms 
in Turkey since the government adopted the 
constitution; for one thing the army, which, 
under Abdul Hamid, often fought in rags, 
is now properly clad. Even the private soldiers 
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THE GALATA BRIDGE—THE BUSIEST HIGHWAY OF AN EMPIRE. 


now wear decent uni- 
forms of khaki, with the 
conventional red fez, or 
tarboosh; but the offi- 
cers, in green or black 
astrakhan tarbooshes, 
with well-tailored uni- 
forms and shining boots 
and clanking swords, 
best show the progress 
that has been made. 

That stream of people 
across the Galata Bridge 
runs red, for every Otto- 
man, except the Arab, 
must wear the tarboosh. 
‘*The man with a hat’’ 
means the foreigner. 
The way for you to see 
Constantinople without attracting attention to 
yourself is to slip on a tarboosh; but the wise 
foreigner has been slow thus to surrender the 
one visible token of his special extra-territorial 
rights, for when trouble is afoot the word goes 
out to spare ‘‘the man with a hat,’’ because of 
the fear of international complications. During 
the reactionary revolution that followed on the 
heels of the constitution there was a 
ludicrous scramble on the part of the 
Greeks and other Christians to get 
beneath hats—and the sudden crop 
of silk hats and derbies was wonder- 
ful to behold. 

Fashions in fezes pass in review 
across the bridge. The Al- 
banian has a white head- 
dress—a cross between a fez 
and a skullcap. The Per- 
sian wears a huge black felt 
dome that is matched in 
size only by the big brown 
bulb that crowns the head 
of the dervish. The hadji, whose 
merit in having made the hadj, or 
pilgrimage to Mecca, is proclaimed by 
his huge turban, is a frequent figure 
on the bridge, for every Moslem man who has 
the means and the physical strength is expected 
to visit the birthplace of the Prophet at least 
once in his life. The elaborately wound head- 


“EZARS.” 








AN ARAB. 


dress of the hadji is of white cloth, but the| burden. 


dress of a sayid, or descendant of Mohammed, 
is of green. Sometimes the mosque officials, 
or imams, even when they are not of the 
Prophet’s blood, wear the green turban. 

Only the men wear any sort of headgear. 
The Oriental woman goes hatless. A cloth or 
veil is as much covering as she wears on her 
head. As I stood there on the bridge I saw a 
group of Turkish women stare through their 
thick veils at the hat of __ a 
|a foreign woman, as she | | 
hastened by them. Since 
| Young Turkey has come 
| into power Western fash- 
ions are much in favor in 
Constantinople. 

In all the kaleidoscopic 
procession that passes 
across the Galata Bridge, 
no object is more inter- 
esting than the Turkish 
woman. Swathed in her 
ezar, —a garment usually 
of sombre color, which 
covers her from the crown 
of her head to her feet, and which is supple- 
mented by a heavy veil of the same color, —she 
waddles along, without grace or dignity, like a 
water fowl on land. She is outwardly without 
personality or individuality. I marvel every 
time I see two of these women stop to talk. How 
do they recognize each other? For the object of 
the ezar is to cover a 
woman so completely 
that no stranger may 
behold her charms. 

More varied, as a 
spectacle, than the 
veiled women of the 
bridge are the hamals, 
or coolies. Most of 
these carriers are 
Kurds, fierce people of 
the eastern mountains 
who have fallen to the 
low estate of selling 
their strength to city 
dwellers. I know the 
feats of transportation 
achieved by Chinese 
servants, by Japanese 
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TO THE KURDISH HAMAL MUST BE ACCORDED THE PALM AS A BURDEN BEARER. 


go-rickkies, by hill women of the Himalayas, 
by dusky coolies of India and the Straits, but 
to the Kurdish hamal must be accorded the 
palm as a burden bearer. 

Yonder man carries on his back a bedstead 
and mattress, fastened on top of a great 
basket. The next man carries twenty water- 
melons as one load. Here is another with 
twenty-four square feet of plate-glass mirror 
in a frame; and following him one who carries 
a roll-top desk, and on top of that an office 
chair. 
sale somewhere, for the next fellow bears a 
sofa and two parlor chairs. 

Now comes a hamal groaning under the 
weight of two kegs of white lead or 
paint—a heavier load than his mate’s 
more showy burden of thirty-eight 
five-gallon oil cans. And here comes 
one with thirty-three wooden boxes on 
his back. 

Not all the hamals are young and 
strong. Here comes an old Albanian, 
whose load of figs bends him to the 
ground. As if to point the contrast, 
two boys with huge hampers on their 
backs come prancing and playing 
pranks. Is not this next coolie carrying the 
heaviest load of all? On his back is a full-sized 
| Packing case, and lashed to it are six other 
large wooden boxes. That is no white man’s 
A not uncommon load for hamals, I 
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am told, is three hundred pounds. Is there 
any other city in the world where men work 
harder to earn five or ten cents? 

Hamals are not the only wage earners on 
the bridge, by any means. 
Newsboys, loud of voice and 
nimble, rush about with their 
Turkish newspapers; and here 
comes an airy youth, in flowing 
white robe, who cheerfully ac- 
costs me with ‘‘Hello! You’re 
American! My name Charley. 
Icome Cairo. Buy whip? Very 





nice whip. Only two shil- 
lings.’ 
4 yee ne And ‘‘Charley”’ offers for my 
PROPHET’S inspection his 
BLOOD. 


bundle of odor- 
ous rhinoceros-hide whips. 

Threading swiftly amid a 
string of patient donkeys, and 
pursued for a short distance by 
the white-coated collector of 
the bridge toll, scampers a 
black-eyed little gavroche, the 
Constantinople street urchin. 
As he passes you, his snapping 
eyes reveal his pride in having 
escaped paying the tax of two 
paras, less than half a cent, that 
is charged for the privilege of 
crossing the bridge. The next instant the little 
fellow unwittingly jostles a ragged Arab, and 
dodges quickly away, to the accompaniment of 
fiercely spoken Arabic curses. 

White races, and black races, and all the 
shades between, pass before you on the Galata 
Bridge—the Circassian, with his long coat 
and conspicuous cartridge pockets ; the Ameri- 
can tourist, with his nose buried in a guide- 
book that tells him what he should look for; 
the Frenchman, whose dapper ways and dress 
the Turkish dandy mimics; the British, Ger- 
man, and Russian business men. Of darker 
complexion are the sun-kissed Levantines, the 
silk-hatted member of the Japanese legation, 
and the two Chinese, with ‘‘bowler’’ hats and 
semi-foreign clothes. Still darker are the 
Egyptian and the Arab who pass before you. 
And that Sudanese, with his slashed face and 
its significant scars, is black. 

Any fashion or no 
fashion is in fashion 
here. See that Turkish 
officer in modern and 
shining uniform, carry- 
ing, quite as a matter of 
course, a plucked and 
unwrapped duck, for the 
family dinner. Now a 
gentleman of the older 
school, in flowing robes 
and brilliant girdle, stops 
to greet him. The officer 
is unembarrassed by the 
presence of the duck. 
After bowing, they pro- 
ceed to the greetings of 
friendship: they touch 
each his own forehead 
and lips and heart and 
stomach, and then his 
friend’s hand, in graceful and significant ges- 
ture. Neither shows any sign of constraint. 

According to the Turkish custom, the old 
gentleman carries a string of glistening mother- 
of-pearl beads instead of a walking stick. The 
cara custom is of religious origin, 

i, but nowadays the beads are 
, an outlet for nervous energy— 
something to finger as you talk 
or walk. 

Five minutes on the Galata 
Bridge reminds you that the 
Orient is deeply religious. The 
priests and teachers of many 
creeds crowd the rough board 
highway. That green-turbaned 
sayid carries a bunch of sweet 
herbs, purchased, doubtless, from the fragrant 
spice bazaar a few steps beyond the Stamboul 
end of the bridge. Higher in degree than the 
sayid, probably a government ofticial, is that 
portly hadji in a landau, with coachman and 
footman. 

Scarcely less swagger is that strutting der- 
vish, with his brown cloak floating behind 
him, and—a rare sight—a cane swinging in 
his hand. On the other side of the bridge 
walks a white-bearded Greek priest, with his 
high stovepipe hat and flowing black robe, 
who looks as if he were praying as he walks. 
A Franciscan monk, in brown robe and girdle; 
an Armenian priest, wearing a black veil; a 

wild-eyed Afghan, with his peaked turban, 

here on a pilgrimage; and American mis- 
sionaries, men and women—all pass by me 
as I stand here. 

Meanwhile the long, narrow craft called 
carques have been darting to and fro like 
water spiders, carrying across the river 
passengers who prefer to pay a slightly 
larger fee than the bridge toll, in order to 
save the exertion of walking across the 
crowded and rickety old structure. 

As I look up again I see coming down 
the middle of the roadway, driven by two 
men in tarbooshes, a flock of turkeys—the 
one fowl that America has contributed to 
the larder of the world. They attract no 
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more attention than if they were a herd of 
elephants, or any other cosmopolitan beasts. 
That is the proof of the cosmopolitanism of 
the Galata Bridge; the figures and sights I 
have seen and noted are so common there that 








no one shows the slightest interest in them. | himself, and strolls off, and I, too, must go. 
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Ti next morning we crossed the 
river just in time to fall in behind 
the caravan, which was starting off 
on the Urga trail. We did not draw up 
very near, for we did not care to have 
the caravan people know too much about 
us. Several of the camel drivers came 
back, however, to have a look at our rig, 
and we could see that they all thought 
we were a queer party; for there was 
Mudi, and women do not often travel 
with lamas and Buddhas. Sooda grew 
uneasy, especially when one of the driv- 
ers—a huge, black-bearded fellow—asked 
father a lot of questions in Russian. 
Father pretended not to understand him. 

‘*You are no lamas,’’ the man said at 
last, and went on to his camel, laughing. 

The driver had looked pretty sharp at 
Sooda, too, as if he suspected that he 
was a Japanese. Sooda believed that 
the fellow was a Russian spy. During 
the war Russian spies were everywhere 
throughout Mongolia, getting informa- 
tion about the movements of the Japa- 
nese. We knew that the whole caravan 
ahead must be talking about us, but we 
went quietly on in the rear. There 
was nothing else we could do, for now 
we did not dare to steal away. During 
the afternoon the driver came back to 
us and looked queerly at the lamas’ cart 
and the Buddha for some time. He said 
nothing, however, and presently returned 
to his place in the line. 

Toward sunset we came in sight of a 
Mongol caravansary, or tavern, where 
caravans stopped at night. It consisted 
of long rows of little hovels surrounding 
a courtyard an acre or more in extent. 
The hovels formed a wall round the 
yard, which served to keep out wolves 
and robbers. 

We followed our caravan into the court- 
yard, and then got into a corner by 
ourselves. The yard was filled with animals 
and carts, and the uproar from the camels, 
which were grunting and groaning for their 
food and water, was frightful. When Mudi 
tried to cook in our corner, more than fifty | 
starved curs and cats came round, and also | 
several filthy, deformed beggars. We had to| 
give up having food there; we could not have | 
eaten it, anyway. 


Father and Sooda backed our cart up into | together, but they could not open it wider than 
the corner near one of the gates, and tied the | two feet. Just then the pony bit a camel, and 


pony and camel to one of its wheels. Guendy 
was ready to let his heels fly at anyone that 
crowded him, and he had already kicked two 
or three beggars and several dogs. 

As soon as it grew dark Sooda went quietly 
among the caravan people to see what he 
could learn; Chot and father and I crawled 
under the cart and tried, to get some rest. 
Mudi huddled in the corner. In spite of the 
noise I went to sleep, but presently voices 
close beside the cart awakened me. 

Sooda had come back and was quarreling 
with some one. I peeped out, and saw him 
standing with the camel driver whom we sus- 
pected of being a Russian spy. Sooda, we 
afterward learned, had met the man, who had 
at once accused him of being a Japanese, and 
had asked him bluntly what he was doing 
with the lamas’ idol. Wishing to avoid a 
quarrel, Sooda had walked away, but the fellow 
had followed him back to our corner of the 
yard. 

They were speaking in Russian, but I under- 
stood some of it. 

‘*You are a Japanese, and you want to get 
out of here with that idol,’’ the fellow said. 
‘*It has something in it you want to get away 
with—plans of Russian forts, or railway 
bridges, or something of that sort. Give me 
five hundred rubles, and I’ll keep quiet.’’ 

“*T haven’t a ruble in the world,’’ Sooda 
replied. 

‘**Do you want me to call the caravan master 
and rip that idol open?’’? demanded the fellow, 
with a laugh. 
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| the nearest gate. 


The only time I saw any display of curiosity 
on the bridge was when the group of Turkish 
women stopped to gaze at the hat of the 
European woman. 

My friend the dog yawns, rises, shakes 
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mile, and Sooda, laughing, shouldered it again. 
We could still hear the camel drivers calling 
out to each other at the caravansary. Appar- 
ently they thought that robbers had broken 
into the place. What that Russian fellow was 
saying or doing we could only guess. 

When we had gone two or three versts far- 
ther we came suddenly upon a small stream. 
We were wading cautiously across it when we 
heard a clatter of hoofs on the bank behind us. 
My first thought was of the Russian; I thought 
that he and some of the camel.men had tracked 
us. We had nothing with which to defend 
ourselves, for in our hurry we had left the 
little rifle on the cart, under the prayer wheel. 
Sooda, who had already crossed the stream, 
put the idol down, and catching up two stones, 
stood ready to hurl them at our pursuers. 








“DO YOU WANT ME TO CALL THE CARAVAN MASTER AND RIP THAT IDOL OPEN?” 


tied to the cart wheel, and then ran to unfasten 
Father roused Mudi, and 
told her to take what food we had left and to 
come after us. The old woman clattered round 
in the dark. I caught the pony by the halter 
and started to lead him out—no easy task, for 
five or six camels were lying in the way. 
Sooda was having trouble in opening the 
gate. Father came up, and they pulled at it 


a great squealing and grunting arose. Some 
of the camel drivers who were sleeping near 
by awoke, and shouting angrily, asked what 
was the matter. 

‘*We must get out instantly,’’ Sooda whis- 
pered to us. 

Cutting the thongs that bound the Buddha 
to the cart, he lifted the idol, heavy as it was, 
to his shoulders, and squeezed through the 
gateway. Father and I pulled the pony 
through. Father ran back to get Mudi and 
Chot; I joined Sooda, who, standing there 
with the idol on his back, implored us to 
hurry. A great tumult had arisen in the 
courtyard. Several ugly curs came barking 
at us. One snapped at Guendy’s legs, and 
the pony kicked it, and then, snorting, broke 
away from me. I ran after him, but so many 
dogs gathered round me snapping and snarling 
that I soon had to give up the chase. 

While hurrying back to Sooda, father got 
Mudi and Chot out at the gate. Then we 
tried to close it, but finding that it was stuck 
fast, we turned and ran after Sooda. He was 
already some distance ahead of us, running as 
swiftly as he could in the dark. He urged us 
on and called over his shoulder, in low tones, 
‘*Run, run, run!’’ 

Away we raced, with all those dogs barking | 
at our heels. It was rough going; our path | 
was full of deep ruts and dirty mud. Once | 
we heard a great clattering behind us, and | 
looking back, saw that Mudi had fallen into | 
one of the ruts with her kettle and bowls. | 
Father and I ran back to pull her out. When) 








‘*T tell you I have no money to give you,” 
Sooda replied. 

‘*Very good. We shall see,’’ the fellow 
retorted angrily, and strode away. 


Father and I crept out from under the cart, | as he got up, panting, ‘‘carry it a few steps!’’ 


and Chot scrambled out, too. Sooda was un- 
tying the pony’s halter. 


‘*We must get away at once!’’ he exclaimed. | with it. 


‘*That rascal is bent on making trouble. 
shall lose our gold and all we’ve got.’’ 


| 


We | and carried it a short distance. 


we caught up with Sooda again he was going | 
up a steep hill; near the top he stumbled and 
went heels over head, Buddha and all. 

‘*For goodness’ sake, Bane,’’ he said to me) 

He put the idol on my shoulders, but it was 
so heavy that I could go only a little way 
When I had to stop, father took it 
I do not see 

Father was 





how Sooda had carried it so far. 


He cut the thong with which the camel was | out of breath before he had gone a quarter of a 





Splash! splash! came a horse through the 
stream. As we waited, tense with excitement, 
the horse neighed, and then we saw it ap- 
proaching in the darkness. It was Guendy! 
He had taken our track like a dog, and come 
galloping after us. 

The arrival of Guendy made our traveling 
much easier, for Sooda tied the Buddha on 
his back. We hurried on again, and by good 
luck struck the trail to Urga. We pushed on 
all the rest of that night as fast as we could, 
for we were afraid that the Russian rascal 
would get on our trail and hunt us down. We 
knew that he must already have discovered 
that we had escaped from the caravansary. 

Shortly after daybreak we stopped to rest 
and to make a meal of tea and dried fish. 
Then we pushed on again through the desolate 
country. Sooda set the pace and the rest of 
us toiled after him. 

About an hour before sunset we heard a 
distant jingle-jangle of bells. It sounded as 
if hundreds of bells were ringing together. 

‘‘That must be the temple bells at Urga!’’ 
Sooda cried joyously. 

We were now going up a long hill, and on 
reaching the top, we saw far away ina valley 
a large cluster of houses with gilt ornaments 
on the roofs that sparkled in the setting sun. 

‘“*That’s Urga!?’ Sooda cried. 

Spurred on by the sight of our goal, we 
hurried down into the valley. At the end of 
half an hour we came upon two lamas in quilted 
silk gowns, with their heads freshly shaven. 
They were sitting on a tomb near the trail. 

The moment he saw them, Sooda whispered 
to us that they looked like Japanese lamas. 
He spoke to them in Japanese, and to his great 
delight they at once replied in that language. 
They were lamas on a pilgrimage at Urga, or 
Hurae, as they call the sacred city. 

Even lamas are patriotic. Almost the first 
news they told Sooda was of the great victories 
that Japan had recently gained over Russia. 
They said that the city of Urga was secretly 
rejoicing over the tidings, and that all the 
Buddhist Mongols sided with Japan. Sooda 
fairly swelled with pride at the news of the 
victories. 

After some talk the lamas invited us to go 
with them to a lamasery where they lived. 
The place was in the rear of a temple on one 
of the three main streets of Urga; there were 
little dark rooms to sleep in, and a brazier on 
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cracked bells were tinkling almost all the time; 
prayer wheels that were turned by wind power 
were squeaking on the roofs. Lamas, walking 
in pairs, were everywhere—some richly dressed, 
some in dirty rags. 

The lamasery where we were staying was in 
the old part of the town, which is given over 
entirely to lamas and temples. The commer- 
ical quarter is situated about three versts to the 
east. Old Urga is certainly the queerest place 
I ever was in. 

Everywhere we heard those prayer wheels 
squeaking and saw pilgrims turning the cranks. 
We noticed five or six kinds of prayer wheels, 
some like little grindstones, and some like 
earved cylinders set upright in curious gilt 
frames. There seemed to be thousands of 
them standing on both sides of the street, 
under little sheds that were meant to 
protect them from the rain. 

The buildings in Old Urga seemed to 
be either hovels or temples. In one 
grand structure lives the Living Buddha, 
whom the people call the greatest man 

in Mongolia. 

On account of the war, Japanese 
stood very high at Urga that spring. 
The two lamas wanted Sooda to go 
“to see the Living Buddha, who is also 
called the Bogodo, and applied for per- 
mission to bring him to the palace. 
The Bogodo sent for Sooda that very 
afternoon. Father and I went along 
with him. 

A lama and two guards conducted us 
to a big temple with a high stockade of 
square posts round it. Inside were more 
lamas, walking about, and guards with 
guns and scimitars. After our guides 
had taken us through three different 
gateways we came to an inner room. 
Father and I were not permitted to 
enter there, but from where we sat on 
the bench outside we could catch occa- 
sional glimpses of the room through the 
curtain that hung in the doorway. We 
saw, sitting by a gilt table, a short, thick 
man with a broad face and large neck. 
He looked like a Chinese, and had on a 
light blue cloak, faced with pink. He 
was scowling peevishly. 

At last Sooda came out, looking rather 
queer, I thought, and we started to leave 
the temple. Suddenly a lama came run- 
ning after us to say that the Bogodo 
wished to speak with Sooda again. 
Sooda went back with him; but father 
and I went on outside, and walked 
slowly back to the lamasery. 

An hour went by, and Sooda had not 
yet returned. We were pretty well 
hardened to daily dangers by this time; 
but I distrusted that Bogodo, and was 
afraid that I should never see our friend again. 
Next to father; I was fonder of him than of 
anyone I knew. 

But after a while Sooda returned; he still 
looked rather queer, and kept repeating some- 
thing in low tones, as if he were determined 
to remember it, word for word. 

‘*What’s wrong?’’ said father. 

Sooda stopped muttering,and laughed. ‘‘We 
are going to Tientsin by the pony courier 
carts!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘The Bogodo is going 
to send us!’’ 

Then he told father and me that the Bogodo 
had given him a confidential message to the 
Japanese government. It was not in writing, 
for fear the Russians should get hold of it. 
Of course Sooda would not tell us what the 
secret message was; but father and I guessed 
it. Port Arthur had just fallen, and Bogodo 
wished to send word to the Japanese officials 
that the lamas were prepared to help them 
drive the Russians out of Manchuria and 
Mongolia. 

Two of the covered courier carts, lined with 
thick felt, drove round to the door of the 
lamasery for us. Besides the drivers there 
were three guards. We had to get ready at 
once. Sooda knocked the idol apart and made 
a pack of our gold and sable skins. What to 
do with little Guendy puzzled us. We hated 
to leave him behind, but we could not take 
him with us. There was no time to waste; 
the drivers were already tooting their horns 
for us. So we gave him to the two lamas 
who had given us shelter. In three minutes 
more we had climbed into the carts and 
started. 

The long ride over the sear Mongolian plains 
and hills was uneventful. We reached Tientsin 
in six days, and journeyed from there to Tokyo 
by steamer. The sable skins we sold for eight 
thousand yen and the gold for nearly nine 
thousand more. Thus we made between $8,000 
and $9,000, which we shared according to our 
agreement. 

At the close of the war, a few months later, 
we sent Mudi and Chot home to Siberia by 
railway. After spending the winter in Japan, 
father and I came home to Maine and bought 
the old homestead, with the intention of set- 
tling there for life. But Sooda has been writing 
to us of his desire to try gold mining again, 
and to start a little trading caravan from Urga 
to the Sayan Mountains; and father and I find 





one side of the yard where Mudi could cook 
| our food. 
All round were other temples where little 


ourselves at this present time very much 
tempted to join him. 


THE END. 
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| Morocco which it already controls. It would 
like to ask Great Britain to restore Gibraltar, 


S © 


ITH the coming of harvest time, which 
in Europe and North America begins 
in June and ends in September, the 


| attention even of the governments at war is 
| directed as closely to the prospect for the grain 
| erops as to the prospect on the battlefields. 

| No one knows how far the harvests of 
| Europe will be affected by the diversion of 
farm hands from producing grain to serving 


of armies over the farms of Poland, East 
Prussia, and northeastern France will reduce 
the total yield. The Continental belligerents 
are not only putting women, children, and 
| old men into the fields, but, it is believed, are 
employing their prisoners of war at the same 
task. The grain-producing states engaged in 
| the recent Balkan War so employed their pris- 
‘oners; nevertheless, in the three most pro- 
ductive of those states, the harvest of 1913 fell 
| behind the harvest of 1912 by twenty-two 
| million bushels, or nearly one-quarter. 

| ‘To Germany, Austria, and Hungary, cut off 
‘now from access to outside grain-producing 
countries, the prospect of short crops at home 
is so grave that the governments long since 
put every citizen on a daily allowance of bread. 
France and England will need every bushel of 
this year’s harvest that America, India, and 
Australia can spare them. 

No growing crops are watched with such 
keen anxiety as those of the United States. 
By a piece of good fortune as timely for con- 
suming Europe as for producing America, we 
raised last year 127,000,000 bushels more wheat 

necticut, held a combined class day and | than we ever raised before, and we have ex- 
alumni day on the Saturday before baccalau- | ported 122,000,000 bushels more wheat and 
reate Sunday, and then had the commencement 2,900,000 barrels more flour than we sent abroad 
exercises on the following Monday. The new | 


| from any of our previous harvests. The urgent 
arrangement enables many more graduates to question is whether we can do as much in 


return; and, moreover, the alumni, as well 
as the graduating class, get the benefit of the | the coming season, when the need of Europe 
may be even greater. 


baccalaureate sermon. 
. es The season began with weather considerably 
; d | less favorable than last year’s; but the very 
Admiral Semmes of the | nigh price of wheat last season, the result of 





CHIEF JUSTICE WHITE. 





FACT AND COMMENT. 


OU will never strain your eyes by looking 
at the bright side of things. 
Your Unused Learning is an Unlit Taper; 
A Book, tight shut, is but a Block of Paper. 
ORE men get cricks in the neck from 
watching derricks than from working 
on them. 


N 1638 the Rev. John Harvard gave 260 

books to found the first college in America. 
Last month, when the great Widener Library 
of Harvard University was dedicated, the 
librarian announced that during the academic 
year just ended, friends had given to it forty- 
eight thousand volumes. 


AST month, Wesleyan University, in Con- 








S* warfare has not changed for the better 
in fifty years. 
Alabama was called ‘‘the terror of the sea’’ 


jat the front, or to what extent the trampling | 


and a ‘‘plunderer of unarmed vessels,’’ yet in 
boarding 386 vessels, sinking 52, and capturing 


52, 


| unprecedented purchases by Europe, led the 
| farmers to put nearly eleven per cent. more 


2,000 men on enemy ships, he never sacrificed | #84 into wheat than they had ever planted 
the life of anoncombatant. He sank noenemy | that crop before. The government’s June 
ship that bore a noncontraband cargo, or any | estimate indicated a yield, under the conditions 
that had women and children on board. 


HE ‘‘Boy Conservation Bureau’’ that a 

group of New York business men organ- 
ized two years ago is doing something that 
every large city ought to copy. It gets its 
raw material from the juvenile courts, and 
passes most of it on to country neighborhoods. 
The results show that those people are right 
who believe that even apparently bad boys 
may turn out well if they have a chance. 


|that then prevailed, of 950,000,000 bushels, 
whereas the yield indicated in June a year 
| ago was only 900,000,000, and the unprece- 
| dented actual yield was 891,000,000. The 
| splendid prospect for this year has already 
| lowered the price of wheat from $1.67 a 
| bushel to $1. ; 

| June indications are not always fulfilled. 
passe weather in July and August 


sometimes greatly reduces the promised yield; 


| and this year, even in June, there was weather 
ae vo years | that hurt the crop in some important wheat- 
after the Civil War, Judge Francis Miles raising states of the West; therefore the final 


Finch wrote ‘‘ The Blue and the Gray.’ | ‘ : ‘ 
No one can measure the vast influence it has | figures of the harvest will be awaited with 


had in healing the wounds of the war. Judge | he keenest anxiety here, .as in Europe. 
Finch was a graduate of Yale. In the exer-| The hardest year of the Napoleonic wars, 
cises that dedicated the memorial to the 16s | to people at home in Europe as well as to the 
Yale men who fell in the war, 113 of them in| armies in the field, was 1812, the year of 
blue and 55 in gray, the poem hada deservedly | Napoleon’s disastrous campaign in Russia, 
conspicuous place. when the shortage of the harvest in England 
OME of the industries fostered by war are and on the Continent carried wheat to an 
sad indeed. All over Europe are schools | ®Verage price of $3.95 a bushel. As far as 
crowded with the maimed, who must now | @2yone knows, that is the highest figure that it 
forget the habits of a lifetime and acquire | has ever reached. 
ever it is used. Because it is so ugly, 


new ones. Some with the right arm gone are 
I schoolboys like to employ a substitute to 


painfully learning to write with the left hand; 
others, totally blind, grope at Braille and 
fumbie at the typewriter ; cripples apply them- 
selves to handicrafts. What a burden to add 
to defeat, what a price to pay for victory! 
OST’ of us know little more of asbestos, | 1¢signate the deceit that they frequently prac- 
the strange rock fibre that is almost as | tice in examinations. You will often hear a 
soft and pliable as cotton or woolen fabric, | boy speak of ‘‘cribbing’’ in examinations; you 
than that it is used in making fireproof theatre | will seldom hear him speak of cheating in 
curtains. In other ways it is fast coming into | examinations. Cribbing suggests an act less 
use as a ‘safety first’’ building material. | gepraved, more adventurous and light-hearted 
Not only does it protect against fire, but itis; _. k rather th : 
also a nonconductor of heat, and is therefore | ener veneee wnnn eer gees 
useful in preserving an even temperature. | How is it that boys, otherwise honorable, 
Most of what we use in this country comes 97 80 often ready to adopt dishonest methods 
from Canada, but Arizona is now beginning i the examination room, and to scheme and 
to produce asbestos of excellent quality. | connive in order to carry off a successful cheat? 
| No doubt it is because they have willingly 
PAIN is looking with longing eyes at Tan- | acquiesced in the false tradition that a state of 
gier, just across from Gibraltar. In 1912, | hostility between teacher and pupil inevitably 
a con and Gr os ae = vo exists; that the teacher is always trying to get 
plan for the government of the city and the | i. petter of the pupil, and that the pupil is 


region round it as a special international zone, | Pa 2 ; 
but they did not put the plan into effect. Tan- | therefore justified in doing anything he can 


gier has thirty-five thousand people and an | tocireumvent the teacher. Schoolboys seem to 
annual import trade of about $6,000,000. While | take it for granted that they are entitled 
the rest of Europe is fighting, Spain may muster | to certain exceptions and exemptions from the 
enough courage to add Tangier to that part of | normal code of ethics—at least that there are 


ORTY-EIGHT years ago, only two years 


CHEATING IN EXAMINATIONS. 


T looks ugly, that word ‘‘cheating,’’ wher- 








some things that it is all right to do, as long 
as you are not found out. The boy who cribs 


| but it knows too well what the answer would | in an examination and ‘‘holds’’ in a football 
be. 


game is perhaps a reasonably honest and 
straightforward person. He does what he 


| THE WHEAT CROP AND THE WAR. | knows other ‘‘good fellows’’ have done, and 


so his conscience does not trouble him. 
Yet when a system of cheating in a school 


or a college is suddenly brought to light, the 


boys who lightly joked among themselves 
about the cribbing are ashamed and mortified, 
the school or the college is hurt in the public 
esteem, there appears little of the pranksome 
and jocular to extennate the shabbiness of the 
demonstrated fact, and somehow all the easy 
justifications fall to the ground. There is 
only one standard of honor, and it is not to be 
revised by schoolboys. : 


* © 


A GIFT TO HUMANITY. 


HY are so many people in a sane 

and civilized world ashamed of wear- 

ing overshoes? Why is it regarded as 
a ‘‘sporty’’ thing to reject those friendly little 
articles? Why do young men affect to ignore 
their existence, and young women boast that 
they have not owned a pair for years, as if 
wet feet were a boon, and colds in the head. 
a mark of gallantry and valor? When Mrs. 
Wharton, the novelist, wishes to deride one of 
her own characters, she defines him as a man 
‘*who had promised his mother never to go out 
in the rain without his overshoes,’’ thus. by 
one delicate stroke placing him on the lowést 
level of masculinity. 

Something of ‘this contempt was felt for 
umbrellas when they made their first appear- 
ance in drizzling London. Citizens who carried 
them were laughed to scorn by their dripping 
townsmen, who asked what rain was for if not 
to wet the world. Yet it would seem to most 
of us that England had waited far too long for 
umbrellas, and that all mankind had waited 
far too long for the blessing of overshoes. 
The ingenuity that enables us to walk dry- 
shouldered and dry-shod through rain and 
snow has benefited humanity beyond all cal- 
culation. 

If we read Jane Austen’s novels, with their 
amazing accuracy of detail, we know how the 
absence of overshoes affected the women of 


136 in March. Even though the war has cut 
off much of the expected business, the traffic 
has been of dimensions that are not to be 
despised. The 635,057 tons of freight that 
| passed through the canal in March, for exam- 
ple, were enough to fill 1,800 freight trains of 
20 ears each. If that freight had crossed the 
isthmus by rail, it would have required 58 
trains a day. 

Yet the traffic of the past year is hardly 
cheering to those who thought that the canal 
would immediately begin to pay its own ex- 
penses. The tolls for the first nine months 
amounted to $3,274,565 only—a very inade- 
quate return on an original investment of 
$400, 000,000, especially when we consider the 
millions that must be spent yearly for upkeep, 
running expenses, and defense. 


* & 


MOMENTOUS DECISIONS. 


ARELY in the history of the country 

has the Supreme Court rendered so 

many and such far-reaching decisions 
as those that it announced on June 2ist at 
‘its closing sitting for the season. A mere list 
of them is impressive. It upheld a law of 
Illinois that prohibits the use of boric acid as 
a food preservative. It declared unconstitu- 
tional a law of Wisconsin that forbids making 
up the upper berths in sleeping cars if the 
berths are not paid for. It reversed a decision 
in an Oklahoma case that in effect exonerated 
election officers who had thrown out the votes 
cast in certain precincts and refused to count 
them. 

It made several other decisions of minor 
importance, and two others that overshadow 
all the rest—that in the Lackawanna coal 
ease, and that in the cases that concern the 
validity of the so-called ‘‘grandfather clause’’ 
in the constitutions or laws of several South- 
ern States. 

An act passed by Congress several years 
ago forbids all railways to transport to 
market for sale any coal that they own. 
The Lackawanna railway owned extensive 
coal fields, which it mined, and the coal from 
which it carried to market. In order to obey 
the law, and at the same time to evade its true 
intent, the railway company organized a coal 


company that was virtually a duplicate of 
England. Elizabeth Bennett and Maria Lucas | itself, for it had the same stockholders and 
cannot walk round Mr. Collins’s two meadows | the same officers. To that company it sold its 
even on a clear day, because ‘‘the remains of ‘entire product of coal, and on the ground of 
a white frost’’ still soaks the ground. When | that sale, claimed the right to transport it. 


Elizabeth tramps three miles (three miles!)! ppe eourt condemns the scheme as a viola- 
through wet fields and muddy lanes to see her | tion, not only of the law aimed directly at 


sick sister at Netherfield, the exploit is regarded the practice, but of the anti-trust law also. 
as so remarkable that even Mr. Darcey | It decides that railway companies shall in 


its intrepidity. And with what consternation | good faith part absolutely with the ownership 
does the society of Highbury receive the news of coal before they transport it. The decision 
that Jane Fairfax has walked to the post office is regarded as a great victory in the campaign 
in the rain! Mrs. Elton scolds her noisily for to break up the so-called ‘‘hard-coal trust. ’” 


her rashness. Mrs. Weston assures her that| of still greater interest, but purely political, 
it would be better to wait half a day for her |i, the decision in the cases that affect the 








Woodhouse inquires with delightful intimacy | 


whether she changed her stockings when she 
reached home. And all her friends agree that 
something must be done to avert such impru- 
dence in the future. 

To deliver us from bondage, no less than 
from catarrh, the overshoe came into a watery 
world. There was a time when pattens 
afforded the only available protection from 
slush and sleet; and to move about on those 
inadequate supports required the skill of an 
acrobat. It was as manifestly impossible for 
ladies to stroll downtown in pattens as it 
would have been for them to stroll downtown 
on stilts. Therefore when a club of able New 
England women was asked what invention or 
discovery had most benefited the nineteenth 
century, a small but highly intelligent minority 
voted for the overshoe. They said that with 
its help they could do what Doctor Holmes 
had always sighed to do: they could ‘‘bully 
nature,’’ and go their unimpeded way. 


*® 


A YEAR AT PANAMA. 


| ee past year has afforded a poor test 

of the commercial usefulness of the Pan- 

ama Canal. Since the new waterway 
was opened to traffic on August 15, 1914, the 
war in Europe has so completely upset inter- 
national trade that we can hardly guess what 
the canal traflic would have been if peace had 
continued, or what it will be when the war 
is over. 

In the first nine months after the canal 
opened, 801 vessels passed through it — 424 
eastward and 377 westward—and carried car- 
goes that in the total reached 3,763,860 tons. 
The vessels that used the waterway each 
month varied in number from 24 in August to 


letters than to run so grave a risk. Mr. grandfather clause. Several Southern states 
have adopted the clause in one form or another 
as a part of their election laws. In general it 
provides that the descendants of all men who 
in 1866 were qualified to vote shall have the 
right of suffrage regardless of other qualifica- 
tions. All other men must submit to some 
other test—perhaps the ownership of a certain 
amount of property, perhaps the ability to 
read and write. Inasmuch as in 1866 the 
colored men in the Southern States were not 
permitted to vote, the effect of the provision 
is to subject all the negroes in the states 
where the measure has been in force to tests 
that were not required of white men. 

Southern public men and Southern journal- 
ists have always frankly admitted that the 
sole object of the grandfather clause was to 
exclude negro voters from the polls. On the 
other hand, the fifteenth amendment of the 
Constitution was framed and adopted to give 
the colored men an equal right of suffrage with 
white men. On at least one other occasion 
the court has decided a case in connection 
with which it might have pronounced upon 
the validity of those laws; but the case did 
not require the court to decide the point, and 
it rendered no opinion. 

Now it has decided that all those laws are 
unconstitutional. That is not so remarkable 
as the fact that the decision is unanimous. 
The court is made up of Democrats as well as 
Republicans, of Southern as well as of North- 
ern men; and the decision was announced by 
Chief Justice White, himself a Southerner and 
a Democrat. Thus it has enormous weight. 

The more we study the decision the more 
evident it becomes that the highest tribunal in 
the land condemns and will continue to con- 
demn not merely the ‘‘grandfather’’ device, but 
also every device, however skillfully contrived, 
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tests for colored men who wish to vote than 
those set up for white men. 

The fifteenth amendment may be wise or | 
unwise; that is not the question. As a part 
of the Constitution it is, in the language of | 


the Constitution itself, ‘‘ the supreme law | 


of the land,’’ and must not be evaded. If it 
is not right, it should be annulled by the 
same authority that established it—Congress 
and the state legislatures. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


HE HOLT AFFAIR.—On the night of 

July 2d, a bomb exploded in the public 
reception room in the Senate wing of the 
Capitol. Dynamite was used in the bomb, 
and the explosion could be heard all over the 
city. The reception room was wrecked, but 
the damage to the building itself was not very 
great. The next morning a man forced his 
way into the country house of J. P. Morgan 
at Glen Cove, Long Island, and meeting Mr. 
Morgan in the hall, discharged a pistol at him 
twice before he was knocked down and dis- 
armed by servants who came to Mr. Morgan’s 
assistance. Mr. Morgan’s wounds were not 
serious. It subsequently appeared that his 
assailant was the same man who had placed 
the bomb in the Capitol, and the police found | 
more than a hundred pounds of dynamite in a 
trunk that belonged to him. He was Frank | 
Holt, an American citizen of German ances- 
try, who had studied and taught languages in | 
several colleges in the South, and more re- 
eently at Cornell. He declared that his acts 
were intended as a protest against the sale of 
ammunition to the allies by American firms, 
and especially against the part Mr. Morgan’s | 
firm had taken in financing such transactions. | 
During the night of July 6th he committed | 
suicide in his cell at the jail in Mineola, Long 
Island. After his death he was identified as 
Erich Muenter, a Harvard instructor of lan- 
guages, who disappeared in 1906, after the 
death of his wife, in circumstances that pointed 
to him as probably her murderer. 


& 


HE GERMAN NOTE.— The German 
government had not replied to the second | 
note of our government on the sinking of the 
Lusitania when this record closed. It was 
explained from Berlin that the delay was 
owing to a desire to make the terms of the 


note satisfactory to both nations. 


There was | 


every confidence in Washington that the note | reported from the western battle front. 


|achieved at tremendous cost. The German 


| Was no less severe, and Vienna reported on | 





(From June 30th to July 7th.) 


The armies of Field Marshal von Mackensen, 
General von Linsingen, and General von 
Boehm-Ermolli continued during the week 
their endless pressure on the retreating Rus- 
sians in Galicia and South Poland. The fight- 
ing was stubborn, but the German advance was 
not stopped, although Petrograd declares it was 


plan was clearly to break through the Russian 
line east of the Vistula and south of Ivangorod, 
to roll up the northern army, and surround | 
Warsaw on the east, as well as on the west—a | 
plan that, if successful, would probably mean | 
the fall of Warsaw and the destruction of a, 
numerous Russian army. | 
It could not, however, be carried out so long 
as the Russian left along the Dniester, south | 
of Lemberg, held firm. That was the cause of 
the severe attacks on the Russian Dniester 





| front, which, after several days of hard fighting, | 


succeeded in forcing a passage at Halicz. The | 
Russian line at once fell back to the Zlota Lipa | 
and the Bug rivers, where it continued to offer | 
the same stubborn resistance to the German | 
advance. The fighting along the Vistula front | 
July 5th that the Russian line was definitely | 
broken at Krasnik. Petrograd denied that, | 
although it admitted a gradual withdrawal of | 
its forees toward the river Bug, which is | 


| apparently to be Russia’s main defensive line. | 


In Bukowina the Russians were reported on | 


| the offensive, but without marked results. | 


The Italians continued their movement to | 


| get control of the railway lines that serve the | 


region about Trieste. That is the explana- 
tion of their advance toward Tarvis, through | 
which runs one of the) 
most important railways | 
to Vienna. They are find- | 
ing the task difficult, for | 
the country is mountain- | 
ous and easily defended, 
and the Austrians have | 
been offering a much | 
stronger defense than they 
did at first. The most | 
important success of the 
week was the capture of | 
Tolmino, on the Isonzo | 
River, by the Italians. <A | 


GENERAL COUNT CADORNA 
ITALIAN CHIEF OF STAFF 


dispatch from Rome declares that an Italian | 


aéroplane dropped bombs on the military can- | 
tonment at Trieste on July 4th. | 

Another German offensive movement was 
The | 


when it arrived would be friendly and concili- | “ef blow was aimed at the French position | 


atory in tone. 


|in the Argonne Forest, west of Verdun. It | 
& | was as usual preceded by a tremendous artil- | 


NGLISH POLITICS.— Parliament on| ery fire, and it resulted in a gain of several | 


July 5th passed the bill that provides for | 
a national register of all male citizens, with a | 
view to organizing the military and industrial 
resources of the kingdom. ‘The bill was op- 
posed by a number of Radicals and advanced | 
Liberals; and one of their spokesmen, Sir 
Thomas Whittaker, voiced their distrust of the 
present coalition ministry, which he said was 
controlled by Lord Northcliffe, the great news- 
paper publisher. The bill passed by a large | 
majority. ® 


EXICO.— The activities of Victoriano 

Huerta are again the most interesting, | 
although perhaps not the most important, 
things in the tangled skein of Mexican affairs. 
He was at liberty at El Paso until July 34, 
when the news that Gen. Pascual Orozco, who | 
was arrested with him, had jumped his bail | 


trenches along a front of three miles. The 
same story was reported from the Nieuport 
front in Belgium and from the wood of Le 
Prétre, east of St. Mihiel, although the gains 
in these regions were smaller than in the | 
Argonne. In no case were they very impor- | 
tant, but they are of interest, as showing the | 
ability of the Germans to supply both fronts | 
with the ammunition and men necessary for a | 
genuine offensive movement. London heard | 
that German troops were being withdrawn from | 


| the Galician front and transferred to Flanders, | 


in preparation for another drive at Calais. 
The veil was partly lifted from the Darda- | 


| 


nelles, where the allies gained and held) 


|/a foothold on the heights of Atchi Baba late | 
|in June. The losses on both sides were heavy. | 


General Gouraud, the French commander, was | 
wounded, and is succeeded by General Bail- | 


bond and escaped to Mexico, led the United |loud. The Turks fight with gallantry, accord- | 
States officials to rearrest Huerta and remand | ing to the London newspapers, and no gain is | 


him to jail. 
demanded the extradition of Huerta, accusing | 
him of the deaths of Madero and Suarez. | 


Both Carranza and Villa have | made except at heavy cost. | 


The German submarines were active. They 
sank seven cargo ships on July 2d and six on 


| 
| 


Their demands will hardly. be seriously con- July 3d, besides several on the other days of | 


sidered in Washington, but the United States | the week. 
government is determined |——-The Armenian, sunk the previous week | 
to keep Huerta out of | with a loss of several American lives, proved | 


to deport him. ——General | 
Gonzales, at the head of 
a Carranza army, is again 
moving on Mexico City, 
which he ‘hopes to take 
from the Zapata forces. 
American Red Cross rep- 
resentatives have reached 
the capital with supplies, 
and with the consent of 
both Carranza and Zapata leaders, are to do 
what they can to relieve the necessities of the 
citizens. The Villa agents in Washington 
reported the capture of Lagos, and the defeat 
of a Carranza army near Paredon; but on July 





GENERAL OROZCO 


again defeated Villa at Panuelas, and that 
Villa was in flight.——Another provisional 
president has been selected by the military 
convention at Mexico City, which assumes the 
right to govern the country—or at least to 
name its titular executives. The new presi- 
dent, Francisco Lagos Chazaro, is a supporter 
of Zapata. 
& 
ECENT DEATH.—At Paris, July 2d, 
Gen. Porfirio Diaz, president of Mexico 
for thirty years, aged 84. 


In most cases the crews were saved. | 


Mexico, and may decide | to have been under charter to the Admiralty, | 


and to have been sunk in trying to escape. It) 
does not therefore appear probable that its | 


| sinking will be protested by the United States. | 


| navy. 


| 


Ten large submarines are reported to have | 
sailed from Quebee, to be added to the British | 
Some of the parts were made in this 
country, but the boats were assembled in the 
St. Lawrence. They are said to be of a new 
and powerful type. | 

A naval engagement between Russian and | 
German ships took place off the island of 
Gottland in the Baltic, as a result of a German 
attempt to land a force at Windau. It resulted | 
in a victory for the Russian ships. One German | 


| vessel was sunk; Petrograd said it was a large | 
7th, news reached El Paso that Obregon had | 





cruiser or a battleship, but Berlin declared it 
was Only a mine layer. The other German | 
vessels retreated to Kiel. 

German aéroplanes dropped bombs on Har- | 
wich, in England, and Nancy, -in France. 
Allied aéroplanes paid the same compliment | 
to Bruges, in Belgium. 

The situation in England with regard to the | 
production of munitions 1s reported to be im- | 
proved, but military observers do not believe 
that the British army will be well enough sup- 
plied to undertake any successful offensive this | 
summer or fall. 
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NEW MODEL HUDSON SALES |: 


First Two Days, 1041 Sold 
First Ten Days, 3480 Sold 














See How Hudson Sixes 
Are Selling 


It Breaks All Sales Records 
on Class Cars 


The deluge of demand for this new-model HUDSON has 
amazed every man concerned. 

The Opening Days—June 14th and 15th—packed every 
HUDSON showroom. In those two days men paid for 
HUDSONS over $1,400,000. 

_ During the first ten days 3480 cars were sold. There has 
never been anything known to compare with it in the records 
of high-grade cars. 


Records of 21 Months 


This new-type HUDSON, bear in mind, is only 21 months 
old. Before that, men who bought high-grade Sixes paid 
$2250 up. And their cars weighed up to 4500 pounds. 

The first model of this new-type HUDSON sold for $1750, 
and weighed under 3000 pounds. It cut fuel and tire cost in 
two. Never once on that model could we catch up withorders. 

Next season we doubled production and brought the price 
to $1550. That model last summer was 4000 cars oversold. 

_Now again we have doubled production, and brought the 
price to $1350. And again the demand exceeds output. 


Now Everybody’s Choice 


Now this new HUDSON, among high-class Sixes, is 
nearly everybody’s choice. No real rival isin sight. And this 
type of car—the Light Six type—dominates the quality field. 

There was a time when many a car claimed to be “much 
like the HUDSON.” But the HUDSON kept adding refine- 
ments. Within 20 months it brought out 51 distinct im- 

rovements. In the same time it dropped $400 in price, 
ause of the multiplied output. 

Now no car is like HUDSON, and nobody thinks so. 
There is not today, in the whole field of Sixes, a comparable 
value. That’s the reason for this HUDSON flood. 


Three More Innovations 
This new model brings out three more big attractions: 


The Yacht-Line Body 
Lustrous Finish 
More Room and Luxury 


One means the handsomest body lines ever shown in a 
car. One means a finish brilliant and enduring. In the finish, 
exclusive to HUDSONS, every coat is baked on in enormous 
ovens. The equipment for it cost us $100,000. 

The tonneau is roomier, the rear seat is wider. There are 
two seats which disappear. The cushions are deep and com- 
fortable. The upholstery is enameled leather. A leather- 
bound top-piece surrounds the whole body. 

These complete 51 refinements made since this car came 
out. And they place this new HUDSON among the finest 


cars built. 
Pick Your Car Now 


The time is surely coming, if this sale continues, when 
men who want HUDSONS can’t get them. It has come 
again and again in the past 21 months. And this season, in 
this class you will find no second choice. You will find noth- 
ing. to satisfy after seeing this HUDSON. If you want early 
delivery on a new car, now is the time to decide on it. 


7-Passenger Phaeton or 3-Passenger Roadster, 
$1350, f. o. b. Detroit.. New Cabriolet, $1650 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Best of all HUDSON features is the matchless HUDSON service. We'll 
explain it when you come. 
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PLANTATION [@ 
|} MORNING 
By Archibald Rutledge 


THOUSAND pines are burning bright, 
A thousand warders of the night 
Along the gorgeous sunrise line 
In red pulsating armor shine. 
Far-glowing as a mystic sea, 
The sedgefield’s rolling goldenly. 
All dewy-tender is the blue 
Of early skies; while breathing through 
The trembling pines a dawn wind seems 
Whispering the giants from their dreams, 
Until their voices, nobly one, 
Go thronging joyful to the sun. 


els 





Lyric in this fair morn of spring, 

The larks are flying wing and wing; 
Through twinkling dews ambrosial 
Echoes the bobwhite’s ringing call; 
Where mistily the woodlots meet, 
The cardinals are whistling sweet ; 
The mock-bird’s singing joyous-free, 
The bluebird’s warbling sunnily ; 
From glistening elms and laurels tall, 
Bright restless blue jays fly and call, 
Scattering the shining drops that fall; 
High in the dreamful sycamores 
That sentinel the river shores 

The wild dove suns her rosy breast, 
Visioning love, and mate, and nest. 


The ancient home comes into view 
Far down the shadowy avenue ; 
Glimmer beneath their live-oak shades 
The cool, colonial colonnades, 

The porches broad, the pillars white, 
The leaded windows twinkling light. 
The sunrise shimmeringly discloses 
The dreams the garden had of roses. 
In bridal bloom the cherry trees 

Are fluttering in the fragrant breeze; 
Long rows of cotton and of corn 

Are gleaming in the gaudy morn, 

As far fields swim into the gaze 
Beneath the soft mist’s sparkling haze. 


In beauty, by the dark pine groves, 

A mystic radiant spirit moves, 
Touching the home, the fields, the trees 
With love that is the soul of peace. 
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THE DOOR OF THE OPEN HEART. 


N one of the counties of Virginia there is 
| an old and very beautiful little country 
q 





church. For generations the people 
round about have listened to sermons 
preached from the wine-glass pulpit; 
have ,been married, and have been 
buried there. Ivy planted long ago has thrown 
a shimmering curtain of leaves over the whole 
church from ground to gable. At one place, where 
there was a broken windowpane, it has crept into 
a disused loft above the chancel, and there spread 
over the floor in a wave of exquisite green. Per- 
haps it has come in from the sunshine and bird 
chatter outdoors to lie a little while in the twilight 
and peace, and to listen for that verse in the chant 
that sings: 

“O all ye Green Things upon the earth, bless ye 
the Lord: praise him, and magnify him forever.” 

Be that as it may, can we not at least see in the 
ivy feeling its way all over the church, finding at 
last that one open pane and creeping through it 
to fill the loft with its green effulgence, a symbol 
of God’s love, which is always surrounding the 
hearts of men; always seeking an opening, and 
always ready, when that opening is found, to pour 
itself through the heart in a living miracle? 

There is always this great inexhaustible store 
of love pressing on all hearts; always waiting, 
always ready to enter and give itself for the re- 
freshment of the world. But it must first find the 
gateway of the open heart. Just as the ivy could 
not get into the church, although it felt over every 
inch of the outside wall, until it came upon that one 
open pane, so this great reservoir of healing love 
may never pour itself into the world save through 
those hearts that have opened themselves to it. 
Just as music must have an instrument of some 
kind to give it voice, so God’s love must have a 
human heart through which to bring salvation to 
the world. The saints and saviors of mankind 
have been those who, surrendering themselves, 
have opened their hearts wide to this great in- 
rushing love. The world can never have too much 
of it. Love, and more love—that has been its need 
down through all the ages, and will be its need 
forever. But as the need is inexhaustible, so is 
the supply; all that is required to bring the two 
together is the medium of the open heart: a gift 
that the least and most ignorant of us can offer 
for the salvation of the world. 
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THE OPPORTUNITY. 


OU poor thing!” Katharine Shailer cried, 

looking down, fresh and vigorous, at 
q the limp and crumpled figure on Bea- 
trice’s couch. The figure lifted its 
head, and revealed swollen eyes and 
nose, and hot, flushed cheeks. 

“To be cheated out of the tea of the whole season 
by a miserable old cold in the head!’’ Beatrice 
wailed. “Why couldn’t it have come last week 
instead ?”’ 

Katharine looked at her thoughtfully. She was 
almost the only one of Beatrice’s friends, who 
never was afraid of offending her. Beatrice, 
seeing the look in her eyes, turned away, half 
whimsical, half angry. 

“You needn’t tell me I’m a baby. I don’t care | 
if lam. I don’t care if plenty of other people do 
have colds—that doesn’t make it any easier for me 
to miss that tea—with Cavallini to sing there!” 

“I was thinking,’’ Katharine said slowly, “what 
an opportunity you have to play fairy godmother.” 

“To what?” 

“Is Jean going?” Katharine asked, agi 

















an 








the question. 

“Jean! Why, you know nothing on earth could | 
persuade her to go to a tea.”’ 

“Not if she could hear Cavallini?” 





Beatrice’s face burned hotter. “It’s her own 
fault; she never will get clothes. You act as if | 
you thought I was selfish, Katharine. Jean won’t, 
I tell you.” | 

“I know. And that pretty new gown of yours, | 
too. You couldn’t imagine Jean in that —” | 

“‘Katharine Shailer!” Beatrice blazed. But 
Katharine was running out the door. 


“T’ll come back again when it’s perfectly safe!” 
she called back laughingly as she disappeared. 

Left alone, Beatrice’s anger burned hotter and 
hotter. What right had Katharine to imply things 
and suggest things? To let Jean wear her new 
dress! Why, Jean never wore clothes like that! 

* Wouldn't she like to?” 

Beatrice started. It had really seemed as if the 
voice was in the room. And because, under all 
her selfishness, there was something finely honest 
in Beatrice—something, perhaps, that Katharine 
Shailer alone believed in—the battle was won. 
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THE WOLVES AT MANDAL. 


ITHIN a few months The Companion has 

W printed two stories, “Caged” and ‘‘Belea- 

guered,”’ concerning the escape of men, 

alone and unaided, from ravenous wolf packs. 

A reader of the paper writes to say that these 

stories have reminded him of some of the tales 

that an old Norwegian fisherman, who has a cabin 

on the shore near his summer home, tells of his 
boyhood days among the hills of Norway. 

The old man was born in Mandal, which is some 
twenty miles west of Christiansand. In his youth 
he heard of the adventure of Samuel Ohlsen, who 
came near becoming the prey of a pack of hungry 
wolves within a quarter of a mile of the town; for 
in those days wolves were still common in the 
thinly settled country districts of Norway. 

It was on Christmas Eve, and the Ohlsen family 
was brewing the yule ale that every Norse house- 
hold makes at that season. They needed a larger 
barrel than they had, and the father told sixteen- 
year-old Samuel to take his hand sled and go over 
the snow to the Sjepstad farm, two or three miles 
away, where he could get a barrel from the farmer, 
who was an old friend of the family. 

Samuel started off unarmed, except for the little 
hatchet that every Norse farmer takes with him 
when he goes out with sleigh or wagon. It is a 
useful thing to have if a tree be found fallen across 
the road, or if anything break, and hammering 
or cutting be needed. 

Samuel hauled his sled up to the Sjepstad farm 
gate. The friendly dogs barked a welcome round 
him; the woman of the house came out, and Samuel 
went in to sit by the fire, to give her the news 
from the folks in Mandal, and to tell her of his 
errand. Soon the farmer himself came in, tall, 
jolly, and red-faced. He, too, had questions to 
ask about the fishing and the shipping, the fishers 
and sailor folk, and the births, deaths, and mar- 
riages of Mandal’s seafaring population, nearly 
all of whom were personal friends and acquaint- 
ances of his. 

It was still early in the afternoon when he and 
Samuel went outside to get the barrel. They 
lifted it up on the sled—a big barrel it was, too, 
about the size of a sugar hogshead—and Samuel, 
with a cheery good-by, went out of the gate. It 
was colder than it bad been and the wind was 
strong; but Samuel pulled down the cap over his 
ears and weut on, whistling. 

Once when he stopped whistling for a moment 
he thought he heard dogs behind him. 

He looked back, and to his horror saw a pack 
of six or eight wolves racing toward him. At first 
he hurried forward, for he was only half a mile 
from the first houses of the town. 

But he at once saw that it would be madness to 
go on; he could not reach a house before the 
wolves would be upon him. He snatched the 
hatchet from the sled to protect himself; but then, 
as he turned to face the brutes, a bright idea sud- 
denly came to him. 

He fell on his knees by the side of the sled and 
turned the big barrel, open end downward, over 
himself upon the road. . 

In an instant the wolves were upon him. But 
inside that wall of stout oaken staves and iron 
hoops Samuel was safe enough from their jaws. 
The fierce beasts howled dismally. They tore 
with their claws upon the wooden staves and 
grated their fangs upon the iron hoops. Of course 
Samuel was afraid that they might overturn the 
barrel, but he braced himself tightly in it to pre- 
vent such a misfortune. He also dreaded lest 
some one, seeing the wolves, might shoot at them, 
and perhaps send a bullet through both his wooden 
fort and himself. But there was still another 
danger that he did not think of; for a wolf, more 
knowing than the others, began to dig in under 
the barrel. 

Samuel’s heart almost ceased to beat when he 
discovered that; he gave himself up for lost. Still 
he gripped his little hatchet tightly, resolved to do 
his best. Soon light began to appear at the spot 
where the digging was going on. Samuel watched 
the place anxiously and held his hatchet ready. 

At last the digging wolf pushed in one paw, and 
down came the hatchet, cutting it completely off. 
The blood spattered on the snow in the opening. 
With the handle of the hatchet, Samuel pushed 
the severed paw out through the hole. Instantly 
there was a most terrific uproar. He peeped 
through the spigot hole and saw the cause of it. 

The wolves had fallen upon their unlucky com- 
rade and were tearing him to pieces. Samuel 
watched them with a feeling of considerable re- 
lief, for he hoped that when they had finished they 
would go away and leave him in peace. 

And his hope was realized; for they troubled 
his barrel no more, and soon went off along the 
road to Sjepstad. Samuel counted six, so there 
must have been seven at first. 

When they were quite out of sight, he turned 
the barrel over, rolled it up on the sled, and hur- 
ried away into Mandal as fast as ever he could, 
with a story that people would not believe until 
the farmer from Sjepstad came in and said that it 
was quite true, and that he himself had witnessed 
it all as he sat in the branches of an oak tree by 
the roadside. He had set out to rescue Samuel, 
but when he saw the ruse he played on the 
wolves, he dared not fire at the beasts, lest one 
of his bullets should strike the barrel and wound 
Samuel, instead of saving him. 
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SAVING THEIR HONOR. 


OUR true diplomatist is nothing if not touchy 

concerning his own dignity and that of the 

nation that he represents. The lengths to 
which they have carried their sensitiveness in the 
past is shown by an amusing episode that occurred 
when the Peace of Karlowitz was negotiated in 
1699. 

The war between Austria and Turkey, which 
led to the siege of Vienna by the Turks, had just 
been brought to an end by the Battle of Zenta, in 
which Austria was victorious. Prince Eugene 
at once gathered the diplomats at Karlowitz in 
Croatia to dictate the terms of peace; but for 
weeks the congress made no progress because the 








representatives could not agree as to their proper 
positions in the council hall. That the represent- 
ative of Emperor Leopold should have the seat of 
honor was taken for granted; but the other par- 
ties to the congress, the Turks, Russians, English, 
Dutch, Poles, Venetians, all clamored for the next 
highest seat. 

Finally the situation became so critical that it 
was feared that the peace would never be nego- 
tiated; so drastic measures had to be taken. As 
the diplomats could not be coerced, Eugene imme- 
diately employed a number of workmen and had 
them build a new council chamber. It was a 
round building, with a special entrance built for 
each representative. Inthe middle was a circular 
table surrounded by chairs all the same size and 
finish. The diplomats now came willingly to their 
private entrances, and at the sound of a trumpet 
they entered, each standing beside his appointed 
seat. Ata given sign they all sat down, and every- 
one’s pride was satistied. 

Thus at length, says Das Buch fiir Alle, was the 
Peace of Karlowitz signed, after several weeks’ 
delay because of the foolish caprices of the dip- 
lomats. . 
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A LESSON FROM THE 


SUBMARINE. 





Zo matte, gt 


** What are yer doing with that old waterspout?’’ 


‘*Waterspout nothin’! I’m testing out me patent 
periscope !’’—Rehse in the New York World. 
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GREENWOOD’S WAR-TIME DINNER. 


REEN WOOD is one of those intolerable men 
G who always rise to an occasion, says a con- 

tributor to Punch. He is the kind of man 
who rushes to sit on the head of a horse when it 
is down. I can even picture him sitting on the 
bonnet of an overturned motor bus and shouting, 
“Now all together!’’ to the men who are readjust- 
ing it. 

We were going down to business when Perkins 
introduced a new grievance against the censor. 

‘Whatever do they allow this rot about food 
prices in the paper for?” he began. ‘It unsettles 
women awfully. Now my wife is insisting on 
having her housekeeping allowance advanced 
twenty-five per cent. I tell you she’d never have 
known anything about the advances if they hadn’t 
been put before her in flaring type.” 

The general opinion of the compartment seemed 
- be that the censor had gravely neglected his 

uty. 

“T agreed with my wife,’’ said Blair, who is a 
shrewd Scotchman, ‘‘and told her that she must 
have an extra two pounds a month. Now atwenty- 
five per cent. advance would have meant five 
pounds a month. Luckily providence fashioned 
women without an idea of arithmetic.” 

Most of us looked as if we wished we had thought 


‘of this admirable idea. 


“My wife drew my attention to the paper,” said 
Greenwood loftily. ‘I did not argue the point 
with her. Finance is not woman’s strong point. 
I rang for the cook at once.” 

Everyone looked admiringly at the hero who had 
dared to face his cook. 

“T said to her,” continued Greenwood, “ ‘Cook, 
get the store’s price list for to-day and serve for 
dinner precisely the things that have not advanced. 
You understand? That will do.’ So you see the 
matter was settled.” 

“Er, what did your wife say?” asked Perkins. 

“Say! What could she say? Here was the 
obvious solution. And I have noticed that women 
always lose their heads in an emergency. They 
never rise to the occasion.” 

The next morning I met Greenwood again. 

“By the way,” I asked, “did you have a good 
dinner yesterday?” 

Greenwood looked me straight in the eyes. 
There is a saying that a liar cannot look you 
straight in the eyes. Discredit it. ‘‘The dinner 
was excellent,’ he replied. “I wish you had been 
there to try it. And every single thing at pre-war 
prices.” 

But that night I came across Mrs. Greenwood 
as she emerged from a Red Cross working party 
loaded with mufflers and mittens. 

“Glad to hear these hard times don’t affect your 
household,”’ I began diplomatically. 

Mrs. Greenwood smiled. “What has Oswald 
been telling you?”’ ; 

“Nothing except that he had an excellent dinner 
yesterday.” 

“T wasn’t there,” said Mrs. Greenwood. “I 
went to my mother’s. You see, cook conscien- 
tiously followed Oswald’s instructions. He had 
sardines, Worcester sauce, macaroni, and tinned 
pork and beans. I can’t make out quite which of 
the two was the first to give notice afterward. 
Only, unless Oswald shouted, ‘Take a month’s 
notice!’ when he heard the cook’s step in the hall, 
I am inclined to think that cook got there first.” 

Now in the train I recommend tinned pork and 
beans with Worcester sauce as a cheap and nour- 
ishing food in war time. 

Greenwood says nothing, but glares at me. For 
once in his life he cannot rise to the occasion. 
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AND NO WONDER! 


OSEPH attended school in one of the larger 
cities of the Central States. One day, having 
vexed his room teacher by misconduct, he was 

sent into the hall to wait until she had time to cor- 
rect him. One of his departmental instructors 





came along, and seeing him \in the hall, said, 
“Joseph, you mustn’t be loitering in the halls. 
Go to your room and report to your teacher!” 
Joseph raised his hand to explain, but she said, 
“Put your hand down and go into your room at 
once!”’ 

Joseph had just slipped into his seat when his 
room teacher saw him. ‘Joseph, I sent you into 
the hall to remain until'I came. What are you 
doing in here?” Joseph raised his hand to ex- 
plain. ‘*‘Put your hand down and go into the hall 
at once!”’ 

Joseph returned to the hall, but again met his 
departmental instructor. ‘Joseph, I thought I 
sent you to your room!” she exclaimed. “Either 
go into your room or down into the yard.” 

The room teacher, going into the hall a few 
minutes later, could not find Joseph. Thinking he 
had gone to the yard, she followed him. “I told 
you to remain in the hall until I came!” she an- 
grily exclaimed. ‘You may go and report to the 
principal.” Joseph again raised his hand to ex- 
plain. ‘Put your hand down and go to the prin- 
cipal at once!” 

The principal was quite busy and did not wish 
to be bothered, so when Joseph opened the door, 
she said, ‘Well, Joseph, have you been a bad boy 
again? Goto your room and behave yourself!” 
Again Joseph raised his hand to explain. ‘Put 
your hand down,” she said, “and go to your room 
at once and behave, as I told you.” 

Joseph, who was in tears by this time, did not go 
to his room, but went instead to that of the primary 
teacher, who was quite a friend of his. “Why, 
Joseph, what is the matter?’ asked his friend. 

Dashing the tears from his eyes, he said, “I’m 
degusted—being made a fool of by them teachers!” 
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A LESSON FOR THE STEWARD. 


ING Frederick William III of Prussia was 
a man of few words; whatever he had to 
say was always brief and to the point, as the 
following anecdote from a foreign journal shows: 

The king, who was accustomed to interest him- 
self in all the details of court management, ordered 
his steward to take special pains to see that all 
the carriages and wagons were amply supplied with 
food and drink whenever they left for a journey 
of a day or so; but it sometimes happened that 
the steward failed in his duty and dispatched the 
drivers without any food, giving them a coin, 
perhaps, to buy what they wanted. That usually 
meant that the driver went hungry, as he did not 
have much opportunity to leave his horses and 
dine at a shop or restaurant. 

At length the king became aware of his steward’s 
failure to carry out his orders, and-awaited the 
next opportunity to bring the fact to his attention. 
He had not long to wait. That night the king 
stopped his coachman as he entered the court- 
yard, and upon inquiry, found that the man had 
had nothing to eat since breakfast. He held out 
a dollar in his hand that the steward had given 
him to buy food with. Without a word the king 
took the dollar. 

He went into the castle and summoned the 
steward. That worthy appeared immediately and 
made a profound bow; but as he raised himself 
up, he was surprised to feel a coin placed against 
his mouth. 

“Eat it!” ordered the king. 

“But, Your Majesty, I —” 

‘Eat it!” the king again roared. 

“Why, Your Majesty, 1 can’t eat it!” 

“Oh, you can’t? But you expected the coach- 
man to! Well, in the future just remember that— 
that people eat food, not money. Do you under- 
stand?” 

The steward understood; in the future the 
king’s coachmen were amply supplied with provi- 
sions whenever they went upon a journey. 


® & 


LENDING A HAND. 


ERE is an interesting street scene, drawn by 
H a writer in the New York Sun: 

The handcart was of a familiar sort—a 
pair of high wheels with a long platform of slats 
resting on the axle and a crossbar at one end for 
ahandle. A man stands behind the crossbar and 
breasts it to propel the vehicle. 

The handcart was piled high with big bags 
filled with waste paper—a cumbersome, heavy 
load that would have been hard to handle any- 
where, and was doubly troublesome going up the 
slope from Nassau Street to Broadway. The hand- 
cart man had to bend over the bar and push with 
all his might to keep the load moving at all. 

Coming up behind him was a driver with an 
empty truck, drawn bya pair of bighorses. When 
the driver saw what was ahead, he started up his 
team a little and skillfully set the end of the pole 
square in the middle of the rearmost bag on the 
handcart, where he could push to the greatest 
purpose without disturbing the load. Thus the 
horses began to push the handcart up the hill. 

All the handcart man had to do was to stand 
up, hold on to the handlebar, and keep the hand- 
cart straight. The big horses, guided by the 
friendly driver, were doing the pushing; and so, 
easily enough, the man got his load up the rest of 
the slope and round to the easy level of Broadway. 


® © 
THE REASON. 


N amusing retort, the truth of which is now 
A being demonstrated, is recorded by the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

During a military review at Aldershot last 
summer one of the foreign attachés had made him- 
self obnoxious to several staff officers by asking 
ridiculous and often impertinent questions. Turn- 
ing to an old infantry officer, he said: 

“How is it, colonel, that your bugle call, ‘Ad- 
vance,’ is so short while the ‘Retreat’ is just the 
reverse?” 

“Because, sir,” replied the veteran, “when a 
British soldier goes into action it only needs a 
single note from a bugle to make him advance any- 
where, but it takes a whole brass band to make 
him retire.” 

2 & 


TOO WET TO GO HOME. 


STORY is told of a lecturer who, on one very 
rainy night, addressed an audience that 
might have been much larger without taxing 

the seating capacity of the hall. Naturally, says 


the Tatler, he was willing to curtail his address, 
and, having reached what he considered the proper 
moment, said, ‘‘I’m afraid I’ve kept you too long.” 

Whereupon a voice from the audience replied, 
“Go on, please ; it’s still raining.” 





Poms 


hee. 
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NEXT-TO - THE - OLDEST. 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 
Next -to-the- Oldest shook her head; 


“I'm only a come- between child,” she said. 
“Sister was first, and she’s big and tall; 
The baby has hardly learned to crawl; 
Next - to- the - Youngest’s a cunning elf, 
Almost a baby still, herself. 

One just big enough, one a mite, 

One at the cute age —three just right. 

Big girl, little girl, baby wee; 

Somehow there isn’t a place for me.” 

Next -to-the- Oldest was wistful - eyed. 

“I'm only a come- between girl,” she sighed. 


Then came a letter from Uncle Dan. 
“We're off in our automobile,” it ran, 
“And we have a piece of a seat to spare 
For one of your little lassies there, 

Not too big, and not too small — 


Send us the middling-est child of all!” 


The bright wheels flew and the clear horn 
rang, 

The road unwound and the gay wind sang. 

Next - to - the - Oldest, rosy - sweet, 

Bounced like a ball in her cosy seat. 

The sky was so blue and the world so wide! 

“I'm glad I'm a come- between child!” she 


cried. 
cx) oo 


WHEN JACK WAS A SCOUT. 
| BY EDITH MARION CLEAVER. 


ACK’S big brother, Horace, wasa Boy Scout, and Jack 
J intended to be one as soon as he was old enough. 
Meanwhile Horace read to Jack from the ‘‘Manual,’’ 
and both boys agreed that by the time Jack could become 
a Scout he would know all about scoutcraft. 

‘¢And there are lots of things you can do now,”’ said 
Horace. ‘‘You can learn to throw straight, tie knots, 
find out all about the habits of animals, ‘do good turns’ 
and take care of people.’’ 

Jack knew that he would like to take care of people; 
but with two big brothers and a very tall, strong father, 
there seemed to be no one who really needed his care. 

On his way to kindergarten he often stopped a few 
minutes in front of Mr. Castelli’s fruit store. It wasa 
wonderful place; inside and out it was crowded with 
beautiful fruits and nuts. 

One day, when Jack passed the fruit store, Mr. Castelli 
stood in the doorway, and beside him was a little dark- 
eyed girl who was holding on tight to a gay lunch basket. 

‘*My little girl—go to kindergarten, too,’’ said Mr. 
Castelli. ‘‘Will you please watch her across the car 
track—just for a day or so, till she gets used to going by 
herself??? 

That was the beginning of a friendship, and Jack soon 


became the champion of the little Italian girl. Florence’ 


could not speak many words of English, but she under- 
stood all that was said to her, and she watched the other 
children and tried to do as they did. As the summer ad- 
vanced, the pupils brought flowers to the schoolroom, and 
as each new blossom appeared, Miss Graves drew a pic- 
ture of it on the blackboard and taught them a song about it. 

One morning, Florence, who had now learned to come 








Drawn By W. A. MCCULLOUGH 


PLAYING HOUSE. 


BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 


We often like to play “keep house” 
Beneath the apple tree; 


The table’s spread with apples red 
For dolly, Ned and me. 


th einem oll 








WHAT TEDDY CAUGHT. 


BY HARRIET SUTHERLAND. 


“T'll catch some fish,” said Teddy Brown, 
One pleasant summer day; 

Then off he tramped beyond the town, 
To where the mill pond lay. 


“T'll catch— who knows?— perhaps a whale!” 
"Twas thus that Teddy thought; 

But when he clambered o’er a rail, 
It was his clothes he caught! 













At a glance he saw that it was an artificial flower, and 
he knew that the children would laugh at Florence. 
He was very fond of Florence, and he shielded her from 
many mistakes. Now he thought of what he could do to 
save her from ridicule. 

. Jack knew that he must do something about the rose at 
once, for the bell was ringing and the children were 
coming in from the school yard. Florence’s bright eyes 
were turned away for an instant, and Jack quickly 
snatched her flower from the bowl and stuck it way down 
into his pocket. 

After the good-morning songs and the hymn came the 
flower march. The children in turn found their flowers, 
named them, and stood in line. There were a great many 
flowers that morning. Grace had a pink carnation; Katie 
had a dandelion; Tom had a pansy, which had been 
squeezed a little, and which did not look so fresh as it did 
when he started from home; and Jack had a white rose 
—the loveliest of all. 

When Florence came for hers it was not to be found. 
She looked round at the other children to see whether 
any of them had taken it, and with a gesture and an 
Italian word that Jack could not understand, she sat down 
again in the circle. She looked very much disappointed ; 
and almost before he knew what he was doing, Jack turned 
and gave her his flower, the beautiful white rose of which 
he was so proud, and which he and his mother had been 
watching day by day until it should unfold enough to be 
taken to the kindergarten. It was the most beautiful of 
all the flowers. Evidently Miss Graves thought so, too, 
for she said: 

‘*Florence, you may be the leader.’’ 

Florence was delighted, but she pointed to Jack, and 
said some words in her own language. 

‘*T think that Florence wants you to carry it, Jack,’’ 
said Miss Graves. 

Jack shook his head; he did not like to take it from 
her, and he decided that, since he had taken her flower, 
he would have to let her keep his rose. As he sat down 
again, for he could not be in the flower march, he almost 
regretted his hasty action. He slipped his hand into his 
pocket, and his fingers touched the flower that Florence 
had brought, while she, happily holding the white rose 
high, marched proudly along. 

Jack was very quiet for the remainder of the session; 
but on the way home he explained to Florence, slowly 
and patiently, just why her rose could not be used. 

‘*Yours wasn’t the right kind, Florence, you know,’’ 
he said in conclusion. 

‘*No?”? she asked. ‘‘Not right?’’ 

**No, you must have one that grows—in the ground or 
somewhere. Yours never grew.’’ 

**No?”” 

He shook his head. ‘‘Some one made it out of muslin 
and dyed it, you know. Where did you get it, anyway ?’’ 

With a few words and many signs she made Jack 
understand that she had taken it from her mother’s hat. 
‘*But not again,’’ she concluded. ‘‘Thanks, good-by!’’ 
She nodded and smiled, and went into the store. 

‘*Miss Graves thought that the rose was beautiful,’’ 
Jack replied to his mother’s question; ‘‘but I let Florence 
Castelli carry it in the march.’’ 

‘*Why?’’ His mother was surprised. 

‘‘Well, I couldn’t help it, mother,’’ he declared. ‘‘You 
see, Mr. Castelli’s been so kind to me, and he asked me 
to look out for Florence just when I was wanting some 
one to take care of; but, more than that, I couldn’t bear 
to see them laugh at her. You see, mother, she has no 
yard. They live in the apartment over the store; she 
was only a little baby when they came to the city, and 
she never saw anything grow.’’ 

Jack was so completely absorbed in his story that he did 
not hear the door open or see that Horace had come in 
and was listening. 

‘*And they all make fun of her, especially when she 
tries to do things; and whenever Miss Graves gets her 
to repeat a word, Tom just bursts out laughing. I’m 


to school alone, brought a flower; it was an unnaturally large red rose, and even before she| sorry for her; she’s such a little girl, I couldn’t bear to see them laugh, and so I gave 


put away her lunch basket she slipped her treasure into the flower bowl among the daisies, 
buttercups, and violets. When Jack came in a little later, he saw the red rose and Florence 
seated near it, as if she were guarding it. He saw that she looked very proud and happy. 





1, TRANSPOSITIONS. ( ‘ 
Trangpose the following sentences, and make a | one-tenth of everything, and make a system of | philosopher and statesman of the last century. 


hater of mankind; a sudden change of govern- | knowledge. 
ment; a house of correction ; — Spare him | 
not. To love ruin. Nay, I repent it. 


2. ENIGMAS. 
i 
To many, power and wealth I give; 
No feeling have Ff, yet I live. 
Before mankind the earth had trod 
I held possession of the sod. 
To all great comfort I supply; | 
When I am shown at best, I die! 
Il. 
When we are united we certainly name 
The principal parts of a wonderful frame; 
But when we’re divided, then you will find 
A family of five of unusual kind. 








O, ’tis not| Take what is first in duty, first in art, first in | 
heat. | virtue, first in immortality, first in devotion, and | Behead,—when all is told 
| you will have a Bible name. 


| Add three-fourths of a chureh dignitary, one- | 
| half of a small measurement, a bird of lovely color, | 
| and make a coxcomb. | 


Add an upright timber and a period of existence, 
and make a levied charge. 
} 


Add one-fourth of sect, one-fifth of court, one- } 
| sixth of reason, one-eighth of industry, one-fourth | 
of bond and one-third of ego, and make an ancient | 


NUTS TO CRACK 





Il. | 
I am a suitor bold; 
Il. 


6. ACROSTIC. 


I 
I 
Iv. I 
I 
I 


| 
' 
v. 


When well united we help every man, | instructor. 
And we help one another, all that we can. | VI. 7. RIDDLES. 
Ill. | Add one-fifth of reign, one-sixth of umpire, one- I. 


I cross the fields, I climb the hill; 

I change my color at your will; 

Where armies march I shall attend, 
And each shall count me a good friend. 


3. ADDITIONS. 





| fourth of land and one-fourth of earl, and make | 
controlling power. 


4. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


is often seen in my 4510; my 5106 belongs to my 
I. |/65 16; my 15 108 is found on my 9 11 10 6; my 

Add one-fifth of study, one-seventh of a chemist, | 6 5 3 is found in my 15312; my 61532105 14 
one-eighth of industry, one-ninth of education, | is mostly found in my 6 7 12 2; my 14 11 10 13 is 


You find me filled with 


The weary I can oft sustain, 
I yield relief, assuage their pain. 


My whole consists of sixteen letters. My 4116 _ i. 
When the soldiers in a fight 

Are well arranged, to left and right, 
The general then must show 
My whole, as all must know. 





5. BEHEADING. 
Complete you see me in = ground; 


| one-sixth of nature, one-seventh of courage and | often seenin my 5 7 10; my whole was an eminent 


| 
| 
Behead, and in excess I’m found. | 
| 
| 


m found in love, not in work ; 
m found in play, not in shirk ; 
m found in country, not in trees; 
m found in fountains, not in breeze ; IL. 
m found in pastime, not in play; 
I’m found in evening, not in day; 
I’m found in ocean, not in sea; 
I’m found in nature, not in free. II. 
My whole is needed, now and then, 
And even by the strongest men. 


In cultured plot, in genes eee, 7 
sweet perfume; 


her my rose. There are things that you have to do, whether you want to or not.’”’ 
Just then Jack felt a friendly pat on his shoulder, and Horace said, ‘‘You can be sure 
about that, Jack! Come on, let’s have a game of handball. You’re all right, little Scout.” 





8. CHARADE TRANSPOSED. 


My first reversed will plainly show 
An apple in the embryo; 

Reverse my second, and we see 
That which in sight can never be. 
In perfect order write me down, 
In Ireland you will find the town. 





9. CHARADES. 
I 


My first is a vehicle; my second is a preposition ; 
my whole is part of a ship. 


| My first isa grain; my second is part of a house ; 
| my whole is an English eounty. 


My first will hold delicious food 

And on the shelf has often s . 

So all who wish to do my second 

May offer it at value reckoned. 

| third the poet gladly offers, 

’Tis said, in hope to fill his coffers. 

My fourth we do when habits grow; 

My whole is done that we may know 

That all the plans we had arranged 

Were rendered void, or thereby changed. 

IV. 

My first is a proposition; my second is part of 
our dress; my third is a letter; my fourth is used 
n front of houses ; my whole is to examine. 
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WEEPING SINEWS. 


~*~ 4SHYSICIANS use the word ganglion to 
describe a swelling of the sheath of | 
> 4 a tendon, which contains fluid, and 
which usually occurs about the wrist. 
A weeping sinew is the same thing. | 
A little swelling forms, and the fiuid | 
distends it more and more as it collects. The | 
swelling is elastic and soft. Sometimes it is small, | 
and does not cause any trouble, and occasionally 
it passes away without any treatment. It may 
yield to long-continued gentle pressure, like that 
which a ribbon band exerts. A well-placed rib- | 
bon bandage also helps to relieve the feeling | 
of weakness that almost always accompanies a | 
ganglion. 











a 





In a few cases the fluid that the ganglion me 


tains is tuberculous, but in most cases the gangli- 
onic swelling is entirely harmless. 
cases it is best to remove the sheath and its con- 
tents completely. 

Ganglions are usually seen on the back of the | 
wrist, but sometimes one comes on the front, and | 
increases in size. It is then likely to spread down 


the sinews into the palm of the hand. That natu- | 


rally cripples the victim more or less, especially 
since the swelling often gives pain in cold and 
damp weather. 

There are various ways of breaking a weeping 
sinew. Sometimes it can be dispersed by sudden 


pressure, applied by the thumbs, which bursts the | 


ganglion without breaking the skin. It is best 
then to bandage the part very tightly in order to 
prevent the little sac from filling up again; the 
bandage should contain some thin, hard substance, 
such as a large coin, directly over the site of the 
sac. Sometimes a ganglion refuses to burst, but 
yields to tight bandaging combined with treatment 
by a blister or by painting with iodine. The cure 
in such cases is effected by gradual absorption. 
If other means fail, there is nothing to do but to 
open the ganglion and scrape out its contents. 


& © 
A DOZEN YARDS OF CHINTZ. 





Mi HERE’S something different. What is 

it? Oh, oh, you’ve re-covered the sofa 

> 4 and both the easy-chairs! What per- 
fectly lovely chintz!”’ 

Mother smiled, Beth clapped her 











hands, and the twins pranced gleefully 
round Ruth, the home-comer, proclaiming at the 
top of their vigorous young lungs: 

“We did it ourselves! Mother cut, and Beth 
sewed, and we nailed! We didn’t have any old 
upholsterer! It’s all in the family!” 

“There, there, don’t deafen your sister! Home 
news can wait. Try one of the chairs, Ruthie, 
and tell us all about the visit. It must have been 
a wonderful week.” 

“It was,” assented Ruth. “I’ve had the time of 
my life; but oh, it’s good to get home!”’ 

“Even after seven splendid days in a ‘multi- 
millionaire’s magnificent mansion beside the 
booming breakers’ ?” inquired Beth with a laugh. 
“You see, we’ve been reading the society columns 
to keep track of you.” 

“Especially after the ‘multimillionaire’s magnif- 
icent mansion,’” corrected Ruth. “I’ve enjoyed 
every minute; but it’s been the same kind of fun 
as acting in a play; fine for once in a while, but 
notin the least for every day. It’s like skipping 
the beefsteak of life and trying to live on ices! 
I don’t disdain ices, goodness knows, but I’ve a 
hearty plebeian appetite that demands something 
solid besides. I didn’t stay long enough to get 
hungry; but if I had to really live that way, I’d 
starve for plain work and plain — hominess. 
Madeline is a perfect hostess, and her ‘magnifi- 
cent mansion’ is perfectly ordered; but it doesn’t 
seem a bit like a home. I think she’s beginning 
to know it, too, and miss something.” 

“Is possible to make a real home anywhere,” 
protested mother gently, but decidedly, “and 
Madeline will learn how in time. Only, it must be 
hard in such a formidable great palace of a place. 
It’s fair to make allowances.” 

Ruth settled herself more luxuriously into the 
deep chair and poked its flowered and padded 
arms with a tentative finger. 


“Do you know, motherkin, I think this daffodil | 
pattern is the prettiest ever,” she remarked, “and | 


I’m perfectly sure there isn’t a single item of all 
Madeline’s gorgeousness that gives her the deep, 
delicious, heart-warming pride and satisfaction 
we’re getting out of a dozen yards of chintz. Is 
there any left, Beth, or can I match it? I wanta 
finger in the pie, too. I’m going to cover a foot- 
stool for mother.” 
& & 


HIS BELLIGERENT RIGHTS. 


HAT rights of belligerency has a civil pop- 

W ulation during invasion? Some military 
authorities say none ; fighting is forsoldiers 

only. Others admit that civilians, although pre- 
viously unorganized and untrained, have the right 
to be treated as soldiers, if they rise in defense of 
their homes and country, as long as they fight 


In tuberculous | 


openly and observe the recognized rules of war- 
fare. Germany has always drawn the line between 
soldier and civilian with peculiar strictness; Eng- 
land, at least in her dealings with enemies who 
have transgressed it, has been more lenient. 

A curious instance, which occurred during our 
own Revolutionary War, has been recently re- 
called by a delver in old-time chronicles. When 
New Haven was attacked by the British in 1779, 
Dr. Naphtali Daggett—professor of divinity at 
Yale, and for a year its acting president—shoul- 
dered his gun and participated in the defense. He 
had previously preached patriotic sermons to the 
soldiers, and he had no idea of keeping out of the 
battle in which he had urged others to risk their 
lives. While the city was being attacked he was 
observed by the enemy, posted in a clump of 
bushes on a little knoll, quite alone, blazing away 
with all his might. 

An officer and two or three men were detailed 
to capture the lone warrior, who, indeed, was 
acting under no one’s orders, but simply doing a 
little sharpshooting on his own account. As they 
came close, the officer called out disrespectfully, 
observing the venerable marksman’s clerical cos- 
tume: 

““What are you doing there, you old fool, firing 
on His Majesty’s troops?” 

“Exercising the rights of war,’’ replied Doctor 
Daggett promptly. 

“If Llet you go this time, you rascal,” cried the 
young officer, laughing, “will you ever fire again 
on the troops of His Majesty?” 

“Nothing more likely!” replied the old doctor of 
divinity grimly. 

He was not shot, after his arrest; he was not 
even tried by drumhead court-martial. Never- 
theless, he did not escape serious consequences. 
Once removed from the immediate protection of 
his good-natured captor, he was ordered to act as 
| guide, driven forward under threats, and pricked 
| with bayonets when doubts of his purpose or 
| direction arose. He was finally released, but, 
although he had received no serious injury, he 
never wholly recovered from the shock of the 
| experience, and died during the next year. 
| 


@° & 
FAITHFUL HORSES. 
A DRIVER in the Royal Field Artillery, while 








in a hospital in England, told the following 
simple and affecting story of his horses: 
I had driven them for three years. I tell you I 
| could talk to them just as 1 am talking to you. 
| There was not a word I said that they didn’t 
| understand. Early in the retreat from Mons, a 
| shell crashed right into the midst of the section 
| with which I was moving. A driver in front of me 
was blown to bits. My gun was wrecked. I was 
| ordered to help with another. As I mounted the 
| fresh horse to continue the retreat, I saw my two 
horses struggling and kicking on the ground to 
free themselves. I could not go back tothem. I 
tell you it hurt me. Suddenly a French chasseur 
dashed up to them, cut the traces, and set them 
free. 1 was a good way ahead by that time; but I 
kept looking back at them, and I could tell that 
they saw me as soon as they were on their feet. 

Those horses followed me for four days. We 
stopped for hardly five minutes, and I could not 
get back to them. There was no work for them, 
but they kept their place in the line like trained 
soldiers. They were following me to the very 
end, and the thought occurred a thousand times: 
‘What do they think of me upon another horse?” 
Whenever I looked for them, they were in the 
| line, watching me so anxiously and sorrowfully as 
to make me feel guilty of deserting them. When- 
ever the word “Halt!” ran down the column, I 
held up my hand to them. They saw it every 
time and stopped instantly. 

Whether they got anything to eat I do not 
know, I wonder if they dropped out from sheer 
exhaustion? Ihope to heaven it was not that! At 
any rate, one morning, when the retreat was all 
but over, I missed them. I suppose I shall never 
see them again. That’s the sort of thing that 
hurts a soldier in war! 


* & 


KING NICHOLAS’S HAT. 


OME time ago, King Nicholas of Montenegro 
S noticed that the hat he was wearing was a 

little shabby for his royal head, and regret- 
fully handed it over to his valet. The valet had 
the hat ironed and repaired, so that it looked 
almost new, and wore it with an air of great pride. 
One day the King saw him with it on, and asked 
where he got it. 

“Your Majesty gave it to me,’’ replied the man. 

“What!” exclaimed the King. “I gave yousuch 
a nice hat? How could I have been so stupid? 
Give it back to me immediately. It will save my 
getting a new one!” 

The valet humbly protested that he had paid 
sixpence to have the hat ironed; but the King was 
obdurate. 

‘Here is the money,” said His Majesty. ‘TI will 
pay your expenses in connection with the hat. 
Now give it back to me!” 

Of course the valet had to obey, and the monarch 
put on his old but renovated headgear with the 
delighted air of a child with a new toy. 


® © 


THE ELDERLY SAFETY PIN. 


HE safety pin and the hook and eye are 
generally supposed to be modern inventions. | 
The former, in fact, has been credited to | 
Queen Victoria. She may have improved upon it, 
but certainly she is not entitled to the distinction 
of having invented it. Numerous specimens of 
the useful contrivance have been found in the 
ruins of Crete. Some of them are in the 


BUILT A MONUMENT 
THE BEST SORT IN THE WORLD. 


“A monument built by and from Postum,’’ is 
the way an Illinois man describes himself. He 
says: 

“For years I was a coffee drinker until at last I 
became a terrible sufferer from dyspepsia, consti- 
pation, headaches and indigestion. 

“The different kinds of medicine I tried did not 
cure me, and finally some one told me to leave off 
coffee and take up Postum. I was fortunate in 
having the Postum made strictly according to 
directions on the package, so that from the start 
I liked it. 

“Gradually my condition changed. The old 
troubles disappeared and I began to feeb well 
again. My appetite became good and I could 
digest food. Now I am restored to strength and 
health, can sleep sound all night and awake with 
a fresh and rested body. 

“Tam really a monument built by Postum, for I 
was a physical wreck, distressed in body and 
mind, and am now a strong, healthy man. I know 
exactly what made the change; it was leaving off 
coffee and using Postum.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form—must be well 
boiled. 15¢ and 25¢ packages. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder—dissolves 
quickly in a cup of hot water, and, with cream and 
sugar, makes a delicious beverage instantly. 30c 
and 50¢ tins. 

Both kinds are equally delicious and cost about 
the same per cup. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 











The Dish 
That Cheers 


Bran food, since it came to be 
advised, has brought a wealth of 
cheer. Eyes are brighter, faces 
pinker, spirits higher than before. 
For bran is Nature's cleanser. . 

But do you get enough? Do 
you like bran as you get it? If 
not, try Pettijohn’s. This is soft 
wheat made into luscious flakes, 
hiding 25% of bran. 

This morning dainty makes bran 
welcome. It invites the bran habit. 
Every doctor knows this, 


Pettijohn5 


Rolled Wheat With the Bran 


If your grocer hasn’t Pettijohn’s, send us 
his name and 15 cents in stamps for a pack- 
age by parcel post. We’ll then ask your 
, store to supply it. Address The Quaker 
: Oats Company, Chicago. (963) 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Kindly indicate 
whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, 
and if you have any preference as to its location. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


HOWE ‘scror 


‘ beans pny FOR Ring A TEN BOYS. Every Boy Recites 
ry Lesson Every Day. Boys Taught How to Stud; y. Tho 
Previanton for ege. Graduates admitted “ee leading 
cosets eo cones. Estate of 150 acres. 9 fine build- 
tft ak er sanitation. Healthful country life. Beau- 
ti ullakes. All athletic sports. Separate School for Younger 

ys. For illustrated catalogue address 
REV. J. H. McKENZIE, L.H.D., Rector, 
Box 232, HOWE, INDIANA. 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in every de- 
partment of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school | 
spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $300—$350 
per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR -W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


























of the University of Pennsylvania, and the mu- 
seum has also a hook and eye from the same place. 

Both the safety pins and the hook and eye now 
in the museum were made at least nine hundred 
years before Christ. Some are made of bronze, 
but amber or some other material was often used 
on the more elaborate pins. Some were even made 
of finely wrought gold. 


® & 
THEN TIME TO STIR. 





ing original, if not universally practical, rule 

for making coffee, says Forest and Stream: 

“Der ban only von vay to cook coffee. Take 

von trip into voods up on Flambeau River; build 
fire vid pitch-pine knots; put von quart water and | 
| two handful coffee in coffeepot, and sit on cover | 

| so she can’t boil over. 
| pants, coffee she done.” 


‘ SWEDISH guide is the author of the follow- | 





Ven cover get too hot for | S 












freight prepaid on the new 1915 
cr mann * bicycle. Write at once for 
our big catalog ‘and special offer. 

rvelous improvements. Extraordi- 

nary values in our 1915 price offers. You | 

cannot afford to buy without Yad our | | 

) latest gape ITE T 

it ys, ‘Rider Agent” and make | 

ui big money Y taking orders for bicycles and | 
supplies. Get our liberal terms on asam- 

D ple A. gree the new “ RANGER.” | 
. equipment, sundries and every- 


@ thing in the po tine halt usual prices. Factory 


prices on Motorc 


cle and Automobile “ 
MEAD CYCLE 


lies. 
CO., Dept. T-50, C 


ICAGO | 





teach you at home by mail to earn $26 
pH. m as Chauffeur or agg sg 
MODELS Wi 

PRACTICAL AUTO SCHOOL, 68 N BEAVER ST., NEW YORK. | 
! War Packet Special. Stamps from Servia, Belgium, | 
France, Russia, Germany, Turkey, England, | 

etc., 105 vars., 7e. jo00, yd mixed, 20c. New 32-page List 
FREE. Agts. wid.,50%. IBuy Stamps. L.B.Dover, St. Mo. 
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A Million 


Corns 
Went Last Month 


Last month, a million corns 
were ended in this easy, simple 
way. And every month a million 
more go like them. 


To each corn was applied a 
little Blue-jay plaster. In every 
case the corn pain ended there. 


Then the wax in the plaster— 
the B& B wax—gently freed the 
corn. In 48 hours nearly every 
corn came out, without any pain 
or soreness. A few stubborn 
corns required another plaster. 


That’s the story of some 
seventy million corns ended by 
this invention. _ It will be the story 
of your corns in 48 hours if you 
treat them in this scientific way. 
Your friends will testify to that. 


If you don’t do this, in all 
probability, those corns will stay 
for years. 





Blue-jay 


Ends Corns 











15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 
Samples Mailed Free 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 














THE KAPO 
"NEVERSINK’ 
SWIM WINGS 


HE “Neversink” Swim Wings 
do not require inflating, but 
are filled with the buoyant Kapo 
“Neversink” material, which 


_makes them noncollapsible and 


always ready for use. Will 
support a person in the water 
for an indefinite period. Espe- 
cially desirable for those who are 





learning to swim. They give 
confidence in deep water, and 
allow the wearer to join in the 
water sports with expert swim- 
mers. Made in two sizes: No. I, 
children’s size; for less than 30 
inches chest measure. No. 2, 
adults’ size; chest measure 30 
inches and over. 


OUR OFFER 


Given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new solicited subscription 
and 75 cents extra; or sold for $2.10. 
In either case we will deliver free 
anywhere in the United States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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10% More for Your Money 


The 25-cent package of Quaker Oats 
is nearly three times larger than the 
10-cent size. By saving in packing it 
offers more for your money. 

















For You 


The Quaker Cooker 


We have this made for 
users of Quaker Oats. It 
is pure aluminum, large 
and extra-heavy. It coo 
the flakes perfectly, while 
retaining all the flavor 

aroma. 


Send us our trademark— 
the picture of the Quaker— 
from 50c worth of Quaker 
Oats. Send one dollar with 
them and we will send this 
Double Cooker by parcel post. 

This is one of our efforts to 
make this dish the dainty of 
dainties in every home. 

This present cooker offer 
applies only to the United 
States. 

Address The Quaker Oats Company 
Railway Exchange, Chicago 


Quaker 
Oats 


Vim-Food 
Made Exquisite 


Quaker Oats contains only 
the large, luscious, fragrant 
flakes. Two-thirds of the oats 
are discarded in making it. 
That’s one secret of this 
wondrous flavor. 

Wherever you go, the world 
over, Quaker Oats will be 
found on the tables of con- 
noisseurs. Yet every Ameri- 
can home can get it at no 
extra price. 

Don’t be careless in a food 
like this. The love of oats— 
the supreme energy food— 
may affect one’s whole career. 
Get Quaker Oats and cook it 
in this ideal way. 


10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 
(971) 























NATURE G SCIENCE 


ADIUM FERTILIZERS.—For two years the 
| agricultural experiment station of the Univer- 
| sity of Illinois has been testing the power of 
radium to stimulate the growth of crops. As 
radium costs about $100 a milligram, it cannot be 
applied to the ground in any quantity on account 
of the expense. Bearing that in mind, the experi- 
menters used only .01, .1, and 1 milligram of radium 
to an acre—applications that cost $1, $10, and $100 
respectively. On two of the fields they applied 
the radium in a solution of radium barium chloride 
diluted with distilled water. For purposes of 
comparison they treated other lots with the same 
amount of distilled water, but gave them no ra- 
dium. On another field they applied radium 
barium sulphates thoroughly mixed with dry, 
pulverized soil from the field. As a result of their 
work, the investigators report that radium, even 
when applied at a cost of $100 an acre, produces 
no effect upon the yield, either in the first or in 
the second season. In spite of the wonderful 
energy of radium, it can do no good to crops when 
applied in quantities within the range of economi- 
cal farming. 











| 


ECIPROCITY IN FISH.—In the past few 

years the Bureau of Fisheries has successfully 
transferred fish from one coast of the United 
States to the other. For example, the striped 
bass and the shad, formerly unknown in Pacific 
waters, have now become a dependable source 
of food in the Pacific States. A large number of 
Atlantic lobsters that were shipped last year to the 





MALE HUMPBACKED SALMON 


San Juan Islands in Puget Sound are apparently 
in good condition. Millions of eggs of the hump- 
backed salmon, a native of Puget Sound and Alas- 
kan waters, have lately been placed in Maine 
rivers. The Providence Journal says that next 
September the Bureau of Fisheries will put a car- 
load of the finest Puget Sound giant crabs into 
Narragansett Bay and other waters. If they 
prosper, they will become a valuable addition to 
Atlantic shellfish. 





NEW GLACIAL PARK.—In memory of her 
father, Mrs. Mary Clark Thompson has given 
| to the New York State Museum a plot of ground 
| that covers seventy-five acres, and that includes 
| Green Lake, near. Jamesville and Syracuse in 
| New York, remarkable for its abandoned cata- 
| racts, rock channels, and dry plunge basins. Prof. 
Herman LeRoy Fairchild and Prof. Edmund C. 
Quereau have studied the geological formation of 
the new reservation. They find that, as the ice 
mantle that once covered that part of North 
America retreated, the glacial waters flowed east- 
ward in great rivers into the Mohawk-Hudson 
drainage basin. At Green Lake one of the 
streams cut a gorge in the limestones of the Hel- 
derberg escarpment, and left there a succession of 
plunge basins that only falls as great as Niagara 
could have made. Except on its eastern side, 
sheer limestone cliffs nearly two hundred feet 
high surround the lake, the depth of which is said 
to be not less than one hundred feet. Water ofa 
deep emerald hue still fills this ancient plunge 
basin, which is without visible outlet or inlet. 


KY PERISCOPES.—Owing to prolonged gaz- 

ing at the heavens, the watchers in European 
cities liable to be visited by Zeppelin airships 
have suffered both from stiff neck and from eye- 
strain. According to the Scientific American, 
opticians have made periscopes of a special form 
for the convenience of the men who do this work. 
They are not essentially different from those used 
in submarines and in the trenches, but the mirrors 
are so arranged that when you hold one in your 
hand and look into the eyepiece, you see what is 
directly over your head. The new periscopes 
have enabled the watchers to keep a much better, 
because more constant, lookout. 


IGHTING THE SUBMARINE.—The war- 

ship of the present day, says the London 
Engineer, is a compromise between what we deem 
best and what we deem essential. The torpedo- 
proof bottom has become essential; therefore we 
must give up guns, or armor, or speed, or some- 
thing else, in order to get it. On the other hand, 
it is probable that battleships and battle cruisers 
will not hereafter be supplied with torpedoes. 
Since actions are now fought at enormous ranges, 
and since vessels can be sunk by gunfire alone, tor- 
pedoes on big-gun ships are now useless. Omit- 
ting the torpedo tube will save little weight, but 
it will leave space for more ammunition. The 
Engineer also suggests that high-speed rams with 
bows of proper shape and requisite strength to 
sink an underwater craft will again come into use. 





UTTERFLIES AND GUNS.—In a recent 
lecture on modern artillery at the Royal Insti- 
' tution, in London, Lieut. Col. A. G. Hadeock com- 
pared the life of the 
big guns now in use in 
the British navy to the 
life of a butterfly that 
is born, lives its full 
span, and dies of old 
age, all within the 
space of twenty-four 
hours. It takes from 
ten to twelve months 
to make a fourteen- 
inch gun. Its “life,” 
properly speaking, is 
the length of time that 
it is in aetual use. 
When not in use it is 
merely a dead mass of 
metal. According to 
Colonel Hadcock, if it were possible to make the 
gun “live’’ all the time, by ling an inces t 
stream of projectiles through it, it would “die” 
of old age—in other words, would be worn out—in 
| twelve seconds. 








FOURTEEN-INCH GUNS 














The Price of Progress 


HE Panama Canal stands as 

one of the most marvelous 
achievements of the age. Into its 
construction went not only the high- 
est engineering skill, but the best 
business brains of the nation, backed 
by hundreds of millions of dollars. 


Suppose conditions not to be fore- 
seen made it necessary to replace the 
present canal with a new and larger 
waterway of the sea-level type, to 
be built in the next ten years. 


Also suppose that this new canal 
would be the means of a great sav- 
ing in time and money to the canal- 
using public, because of the rapid 
progress in canal engineering. 

This sounds improbable; yet it 
illustrates exactly what has hap- 
pened in the development of the 
telephone, and what will certainly 
happen again. 

Increasing demands upon the 
telephone system, calling for more 


One Policy 


One System 


extended and better service, forced 
removal of every part of the plant 
not equal to these demands. Switch- 
boards, cables, wires and the tele- 
phone instrument itself were changed 
time and again, as fast as the ad- 
vancing art of the telephone could 
improve them. 


It was practical to do all this 
because it greatly increased the 
capacity of the plant, reduced ser- 
vice rates and added subscribers by 
the hundred thousand. 


In ten years, the telephone plant 
of the Bell System has been rebuilt 
and renewed, piece by piece, at an 
— exceeding the cost of the 
canal. 


Thus the Bell System is kept at 
the highest point of efficiency, always 
apace with the telephone require- 
ments of the public. And the 
usefulness of the telephone has been 
extended to all the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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a “Short Cuts to Good 
| Carpentry” — 


(Vol. 36, Cypress Pocket Library) 
48 pages of authoritative in- 
struction (simple, clear and 
stimulating) fully illustrat- 
ed and with big Supple- 
ment, 24 x 36 in. with detailed 
Working Drawings that 
show how to make twelve 
“hard jobs” easy, safe and 
economical of both labor 
and lumber. Read what 
“Rural Life,” (Rochester, 
N. Y.) says of 


**SHORT CUTS to 
GOOD CARPENTRY” 


“It isa guide book for 
the man or boy who 
can handle a saw or 
hammer and wants 
toknow how to use 
them to the best 
advantage.”’Ten 
topics pertain- 
ing tothe 





WE TRUST 
YOUR OWN 
JUDGMENT and 
SELF-INTEREST 
to INSURE USING 
CYPRESS on your job. 
“The Wood Eternal” 
keeps values going up by 
keeping the old piace from 
“running down.” 
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Let our 
SOUTHE 


. J y When planning a Mansion, or 
a Bungalow, or a Farm, or a S! 
Fence, remember—** With CYPRESS 
“ALL ROUND HELPS DEPARTM 
RN CYPRESS MF 
1228 Hibernia Bank New 


msist on press at your local dealers. 
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PARISIAN IDEAS OF AMERICA. 


HE Paris newspapers, says the New York 

| Tribune, contain the most amazing state- 

ments about America and Americans, for 

the Parisian, sure that his own city and country 

are the centre of civilization, does not have or 

desire a very accurate knowledge of other parts 
of the world. 

One newspaper article declared: ‘In America 
the houses are heated by natural gas that comes 
from the Rocky Mountains in tubes or pipes, and 
enters the houses all over the country. No other 
fuel is now in use.” 

Another enlightening article relates that “All 
the country west of Chicago is a desert to the 
California; but it has been marked off with mul- 
titudinous ditches, which are kept filled with water 
from the great Mississippi River, and thus the 
land is made fertile and crops may be grown.” 

This about American Indians is amusing: ‘‘The 
American Indians are no longer a menace to civ- 
ilization. They now live quietly on the outskirts 
of all American cities in quarters provided for 
them, and called ‘Indian Reservations.’ They 
may be seen at any time wandering the streets in 
their blankets and feathers.” 

Again: ‘The reason why so many of the great 
American fortunes are made in pork packing is 
because the staple of diet in America is pigs. 
Everyone eats pig three times a day, just as the 
Englishman eats roast beef three times a day.” 

The truly democratic origin of our great men is 
the subject of another article, which tells us: ‘‘The 
Presidents of the great American Republic have 
all been of humble origin. The great Lincoln was 
a tailor, and worked in great poverty for many 
years prior to his taking his place as President. 
President Cleveland was a New Jersey farmer, 
and was perhaps the most prosperous of all the 
Presidents in his early life. President Roosevelt 
is of Jewish descent, although not of the orthodox 
faith, his people having been converted to the 
Puritan faith soon after they emigrated to the 
New World. Mr. Roosevelt was a policeman for 
many years before he entered political life, and 
was also a midshipman in the navy for a time. 
He has always plainly shown his humble origin, 
and during his terms at the White House he lived 
the life of a humble workman. Mrs. Roosevelt 
served his meals for him, so distasteful were serv- 
ants to him.” 

Suffragists will be interested to read the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘In America, woman suffrage has been 
accepted. The women vote, enter all political 
positions, and it is said that ere long there will be 
a woman President. But the unfortunate result 
is that the American woman has become insuffer- 
able. She rules with an iron hand, and men are 
but puppets to her. A Frenchman cannot under- 
stand why American men submit to this ‘bossing.’ 
They seem to be afraid of their women.” 


*¢ ©¢ 


FOREIGN DEVILS. 


N an interesting chapter of his book, “Home 

I Life in China,” Mr. Isaac Taylor Headland 
gives an account of the Chinese superstitions 

regarding the foreigner, one of which has resulted 
in their calling him Kuei-tzu, or “‘devil.’”’ A very 
amusing story, says he, is told of a red-haired, 
red-whiskered, blue-eyed British consul at Canton 
who was, as are most of the British officials, of 
an investigative disposition, and was anxious to 
know why it was that the Chinese call us of the 
West “foreign devils.” Now be it understood 
that the Chinese idea of a demon is that he is a 
red-haired, red-bearded, blue-eyed being who 
quails at nothing that comes in his way. One day 
when a Chinese official was calling on the consul, 
the latter asked him: 

“Why is it that the Chinese call us devils?” 

The official at first hesitated, but being pressed, 
he finally said, “I do not care to tell you.” 

“But I should take it as a great favor if you 
would tell me. Iam very anxious to know.” 

“IT cannot tell you,” said the official. 

*““Why not?” asked the consul. 

**Because you would be angry if I told you.” 

“By no means. I would not be so unreasonable 
as to ask you a question and then be offended | 
because you answered it. On the other hand, I | 





should be greatly obliged to you.” 

Being thus pressed until he was unable to refuse, 
the official finally eyed the consul from head to 
foot, and said slowly and reluctantly, ‘‘Well, it is 
because you look like devils.” 

This natural superstition of the people was taken | 
hold of by the Boxers in 1900, and cireulated still | 





more widely by all kinds of placards, both in prose | © 
and verse. I have one before me in verse, a part | © 


of which reads as follows: 


The devils are not human beings like you; 
If you doubt what I say, 
You may see any day, 

That the eyes of the devils in color are blue. 


| 
In the original this reads: 
Kuei-tzu-pu-shih-j h’uan- 
Ju-pu-hsin, | 





Tzu-hsi-k’an, 
Kuei-tzu-yen-chu-tou-fa-lan. 


 & 


THREE BROTHERS. 


Tin’ following example of ready wit appears | 
in “The Memoirs of Lord Charles Beres- | 
ford.””, When in December, 1897, on the 
death of Sir Frank Lockwood, the seat of York | 
became vacant, Beresford stood for the election, | 
and was opposed by Sir Christopher Furness, | 
afterward Lord Furness. The contest was close 
and exciting, and eventually won by Lord Charles 
with a narrow majority of eleven, after two counts, | 
on a poll of over eleven thousand votes. He | 
says: 

My brothers, Lord William and Lord Marcus, | 
were helping me. Lord Marcus accompanied me | 
to a meeting, and I told him that he must make | 
a speech. 

“T can’t,” he said. “I don’t know what to say.” 

I told him to begin, because he would surely be 
interrupted, and then, being an Irishman, he would 
certainly find something to say. Lord Marcus 
thereupon rose to his feet, and a voice immedi- 
ately shouted : 

“‘Who are ye?” 

It wasenough. The fire was kindled. 

“Who are we?” cried Lord Mareus. “T’ll tell 
you who we are. We are three brothers, and our 
names are Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego. | 
And we have come here to put out the burning | 
fiery Furness.” 





Victor Record of 
‘*Humoresque”’ 

played by 

Mischa Elman 


Both are 
Mischa Elman 
The Victor Record by Elman 


is just as truly Elman as Elman 


himself. 


His mastery of the violin com- 
bined with his wonderful individual 
characteristics, make Mischa Elman’s 
playing a thing of beauty. 

And on the Victrola it is a joy 
forever—it is Mischa Elman true 
to life, just as though he was ever 


present in your home. 


The proof is in the hearing. Any Victor dealer 
in any city in the world will gladly play for you any 
of the thirty-eight Elman records, or Victor Records 
by any other of the world’s greatest artists. 

There are Victors and 
Victrolas in great variety of 
styles from $10 to $250. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 


Canadian Distributors - 


Mischa Elman 


© Mishkin 








the combination. 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles — 
There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 








New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 








YOU MAY TRY THE NEW COMPANION 
THREE MONTHS BEFORE YOU DECIDE 


The Three Months’ 
Free Trial Offer 


Every machine is sold subject to pur- 
chaser’s approval after three months’ trial. 
If, for any reason, you do not wish to keep 
the machine, we will take it back at our 
expense and refund your entire remittance. 
re “taal will be made for use during the 

rial. 


Many New Improvements 


In addition to the wonderful New Auto- 
matic Plate-Tension Release, the following 
inventions have also been recently adopted : 


New Shuttle Ejector, which lifts up 
one end of the shuttle, and permits of easy 
removal from the shuttle basket. 


Steel Pitman, with Ball-Bearing and 
Ball and Socket connections. Increases 
strength and easy running. 


Spring Head-Latch, which holds the 
head firmly in position, and renders easy 
access to under movement for oiling. New 
Recessed Drawer Pulls; no protruding knobs 
to catch and tear. 











Only Machine in the World 
with the Wonderful New 
Automatic Plate-Tension 

Release. 








Free Delivery 


We pay all freight charges to any rail- 
road station in the United States. This 
Free Delivery Offer has saved our pur- 
chasers many thousands of dollars. We also 
warrant each Machine for 25 years. 


Our Low Prices 


As originators of the one-profit, Factory- 
to-Home System over thirty years ago, we 
can save you a large amount through the 
purchase of a New Companion Sewing Ma- 
chine. How all this is accomplished can 
best be told in our latest Illustrated Booklet, 
which is sent free to any inquirer. 


How To Find Out 


To get this information, write to the 
Sewing Machine Department, Perry Mason 
Company, Boston, Mass., stating that you 
will be interested to receive further partic- 
ulars concerning the New Companion Sew- 
ing Machine. If a New Companion has 
not been sent into your town, ask for our 
Special Introductory Offer. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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just drained of soda water, on the marble 
slab. 

‘¢T suppose,’’ said he to the proprietor of 
the little drug store, ‘‘that out here in this flat 
country you never have much excitement except 
the old-fashioned Kansas cyclones ?’’ 

The apothecary smiled. ‘‘Well,’’ said he, 
‘*T had enough excitement about a month ago 
to take five or six years off my life. The doctor 
was out of town,—it was the time of the big | 
flood,—and a man broke his leg down at the 
freight house. They came for me, for I can | 
wind a splint well enough, and I had to leave | 
the store in charge of a boy who helps me | 
about the place. I was gone only about half | 
an hour, and when I came back everything | 
was quiet and running nicely. 

‘¢¢Tim,’ I said, ‘has anybody been in?’ 

‘Ves,’ says he, ‘a feller drove in from | 
across the river. He came over the turnpike | 
bridge, and he says the river has taken out all | 
the bridges above, and that even the turnpike | 
bridge was shaky enough to raise his hair. 
He said his baby was awful sick, or he| 
wouldn’t have risked it. He was in a great) 
hurry to get back, and his horse was tired and | 
covered with foam.’ 

‘* ‘What did he buy?’ said I. 

‘¢ *Well, I’ve forgotten the name of it; it’s 
red stuff—kind of a brown liquor you give to 
young ones. I couldn’t find it, but he picked | 
it out. Oh, I remember; it’s paregoric—in 
that bottle up there.’ 

‘*T followed his pointed finger, and saw 
something on the shelf that turned me sick | 
with terror. It was an unlabeled bottle of a 
deadly poison—laudanum ! 

‘**The baby is as good as dead!’ cried I. 
‘How could I ever have been so careless!’ 

‘*There was the slimmest chance of over- 
taking the man. I rushed out to a neighbor’s 
barn, and without waiting for permission, 
cinched on a saddle and started through the 
town on a mad gallop. It was raining,—a 
good old-fashioned sod-soaker,—and I must 
have looked queer in a white canvas jacket and 
no hat; but it was a question of life or death, 
and I was to blame, so I dug my heels into | 
the mare, put my head down into the driving 
storm, and rode desperately through the mud. 
The other man had a half hour’s start, and I 
felt my heart sink when I found that my horse 
was out of condition and short-winded. 

‘*About five miles out, I began to realize | 


Tis bicyclist put the glass, which he had | 





| Struggle began all over again. 
| dashed off, and one of the centre pair cut loose, 


did one good thing, didn’t it? Now you’d) 
better get in here with me; you’ve got a chill | 
already. Hitch your horse behind.’ 

**So I got in and went back to town with him. | 
The baby got well, I’ve heard since, and you | 
ean depend upon it, there’s a big label on my 


laudanum bottle—there it is, up there on the | 


shelf. ’’ 
® © 


SAVING A GUN. 


NE of the great military feats of the war 
was the cool and orderly retreat that 
General French’s army, outnumbered 

three or four to one by General von Kluck’s 
forces, made from Mons and Cambrai to the 
very gates of Paris. One of the men who did 
his share was Serg. Edward Sullivan of the 
field artillery, who was decorated by the French 
government for gallantry in the field. He 
describes, in a letter that the Scotsman prints, 
the episode that won him that honor. 

‘The position became too hot to hold, and 





| the order came to limber up and get away. | 


As the gun teams dashed up, the fire of the | 
enemy’s artillery became most severe. The | 
terrified horses were unmanageable, and a wild | 
struggle with them occupied several minutes. | 
I got my gun limbered up and started off, | 
when a shell dropped in front of the leaders, | 
and they dashed into some barbed-wire fenc- | 
ing. Such a tangle you neversaw. I thought | 
it was all up with my gun. But you think 


| hard when you may be killed the next second, | 


and I set to work to sort out the pieces. ’’ 

The process of ‘‘sorting out the pieces’? | 
ealled for great daring and coolness under inces- | 
sant shell fire. Sergeant Sullivan had just got | 


| the frightened team together again, and had | 


limbered up to join the other guns, when an- | 
other shell fell among the horses, and the} 
The leaders | 


shed its shattered harness and followed them. | 
The sergeant was left with three horses, one 
of them mortally wounded. The gun was on 
ploughed land, and six horses were necessary 
to move it. | 

The other guns of the battery were now in 
a fresh position, and tried to cover the retreat 
of Sullivan’s gun; but the enemy were in 
overwhelming strength, and the situation be- 
came desperate. . 

**You can tell what sort of a pickle I was 
in,’’ writes Sergeant Sullivan. ‘‘ Bullets were 


| 
| 
| 
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THE NEW POPULAR GAME 


_ “BREVET” 
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THE ONE GAME FOR THE LAWN. 


A combination of Golf, Tennis and Croquet. 
Booklet mailed on request. 

Exhibited and can be played at No. 51 Portland Street, Boston. 
at all sporting goods houses, or direct from 


BREVET CO. OF NEW ENGLAND, 51 Portland Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


No Advance in Prices on 


LIPTONS TEA 


SS 


Space required only 25x16 feet. 


Can be bought 

















Iced Tea or Hot Tea— 


you get it best when it’s made with 
Lipton’s Tea, 

Surpassing fragrance, delicious bou- 
quet, perfect cup qualities, always 
equable and standard prices have made 
Lipton’s Tea the favored drink of world- 
millions. And if you have not yet 
learned of its goodness, this is a good 
time to do so. Particularly as it comes 
to you today—unchanged and unvary- 
ing in quality, and with no advance in 
its fair and moderate prices. 

Certainly there can be no economy in 
paying more for any tea, when prices of 
other teas have been advanced admitted- 
ly only as a means to maintain quality. 


¥% lb. net. Airtight Packages 
25c 30c 35c 
Also 1 lb., %4 Ib., and 10 cent sizes. 
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Don’t Neglect Your Stove 


In summer, when your stove is not used 
regularly, rust attacks it, gets into the 


the best made 
Bike Pumps are 


that I was making very poor time; it took | whistling and shells screaming at us, and I 
constant urging to keep the old mare from | expected every second that half of me would 
dropping into a walk. | be in France and the other half in Seotland: 

‘So I stopped at a farmhouse, banged on | but we stuck te the gun, John; never thought 
the back door till a woman came to open it, | of leaving her. My section commander, Lieu- | 





iron, fills up the pores, and in a month 
will damage your stove 
more than six months of 
use. Keep it polished with 





and explained that I wanted a horse, and why. 
The woman’s eyes stared in stupid excitement, 
but she said ‘All right,’ and I changed the 
saddle and was off once more. 

‘*Every moment I prayed that I might see a | 
vehicle ahead of me on the flat road; but I| 
met no one going or coming, except one buggy 
on the way to town, pulled by an old horse in 
a lazy walk. 

‘‘On and on I rode in a race for a life! I 
caught occasional glimpses of the river; it was 
a wicked-looking swirl of waters, spread out 
over acres and acres where the banks were low, 
and shooting viciously along where the banks 
were high. 





tenant Jardine, went at a gallop and brought | 
up another limber of horses, and we got the) 
gun out at last. For this I have been given 
by the French government the cross of France. | 
It has something to do with the Legion of | 
Honor. Why my section commander did not | 
get the Legion of Honor I do not know; he} 
deserves it, and should have got it. You| 
should have seen his dash to bring up the new | 
gun team.’’ 
& & 


ECCENTRIC JOHN RANDOLPH. 


years old when his mother died, but years.| 


Satin Gloss 


Liquid Stove Polish 

Prevent rust and have a 
beautiful stove. 

Screw-top Cans, 15 cents. 
Your grocer— 

The IMPROVED stove polish. 





They’re strong and 
durable. Will outlast 
any other make on the 
market. 

Send for new booklet 
on Pumps and ‘‘Search- 














Light” Lantern. Y \ BA Satin Gloss Polish Co., Portland, Me. 
BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY. Uy ae Y 
BriogePorT, Connecticut. | ///frwe LEM, 


| j FOLLY protected by the glass jar 
| from the time it is made in our fac- 
tory till it reaches you, and is used 
up. And then you have a good fruit 
jar for nothing. 


“Penolia” 


Use it on the table every day. 
Nutritious, delicious, easily digested. 
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Jose Randolph of Virginia was only fifteen | 


‘*Finally I reached the turnpike, and just afterward he declared that his mother had 
as I did, I heard a roar and crash ahead of | been his only friend. He had a remarkable 
me. The bridge swayed from side to side as | memory, and, although of eccentric character, 
if it were balanced on astight rope. I could | was a man of ability. In a brief account of his | 
see it lean. I could hear the crack of the tim- | life a story is told to illustrate Randolph’s | 
bers and the booming thunder of its final | accurate recollection of dates. He was once | 
collapse! When I reached the bank, the water | dining at a public table in a New York hotel. 
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OU may be satisfied with 
the baking powder you are 
now using, but if you are, it is 
because you have never tried 


Rumford 


Try Penolia sandwiches for pic- 
nics and luncheons. 

1'4 lb. glass jar, 25 cents 
If your grocer hasn't it, send his 
name and 25c. for this full-sized 
jar by parcel post. 








| Nut Products Co., New Haven, Conn. J 
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had already cleared away the débris; there | 
was nothing but a raging flood between me | 
and the other shore! It was impossible to 
cross! I had lost the race! 

‘*T tell you my heart was mighty heavy as 
I turned back; and between the ride, which 
had made me drip with perspiration, and the 
cold rain, which saturated my clothes, I began 
to shake with chills. It was too bad to urge 
the old horse, but I had to keep warm. After 
a time I overtook the buggy. The man hailed 
me. 

‘* ‘Tid you go as far as the bridge? 
gone out?’ he asked. 

‘**Yes,’ said I. And then I spied a bottle 
on the seat beside him. My whole body jumped 
with joy! 

***You didn’t get across!’ I cried. 

‘**No, the bridge was too shaky. I’ve got 
a Sick baby,’ said the man, in an injured tone, 
‘and I don’t see why you’re so glad I couldn’t 
get to it.’ 

‘**Well, I'll tell you why,’ said I, pointing 
to the bottle. ‘You think you’ve got paregoric 
there, but it’s a dose of laudanum—that’s 
why!’ 

‘*The man turned white round his lips, and 
didn’t say anything for a minute. After a 
while he looked up. ‘Say,’ said he, ‘the flood 


. 


Has it 


| memory. 


| episode in history, and managed to introduce 


At the same table were several gentlemen 
whom Randolph did not know, but who knew 
him, and who had heard of his surprising 


One of the company referred to some obscure 


a great number of dates, in each case making 
an intentional error. Randolph stood these 
mistakes for a few moments, but in the end he 
could not help leaning across the table and 
saying: 

‘*Pardon me, sir, not 1667; it was October 
15, 1659.?? 

And in this way, as each error occurred, he | 
corrected it, until their frequency disgusted 
him. He then jumped up, evidently irritated, 
crammed his newspaper into his pocket, and 
rushed out of the room. 

He had no patience with people who sought 
to thrust their acquaintance upon him. On one 
occasion such a person attracted Randolph’s 
notice in the lobby of a hotel, with the remark: 

‘*T had the pleasure recently, Mr. Randolph, 
of passing your house. ’’ 

‘‘T am glad to hear it,’’ coldly responded 
Randolph, who had never met the speaker; ‘‘I 
hope you will always do so’’—a retort that 
will remind the reader of a very similar one 
attributed to the artist, Whistler. 
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Underground Garbage Receiver 
Keeps your garbage out of sight in 
the ground, away from stray cats, dogs 
and typhoid fly. It pays to look us up. 

Sold direct. Send for circular. 
| Look for our Trade Marks. 


C. H. Stephenson, Mfr., 17 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. | 


Hartford 


Baking Powder 


The finer, more even texture, 
better flavor and great econ- 
omy are apparent to anyone. 
If these advantages interest you then 
accept the following offer. 


f You ought to try Rumford Baking sana 





















If your grocer hasn’t it, send his name and 15 
cents for a half-pound package by parcel post. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 























BUY FRESH CHEESE DIRECT. 


Send 20 Cents 


For a liberal 1 of each, Neufchatel, Olive, Pimento 
and Cream Cheese. Many re-orders. Send money, not | 
stamps. Dealers write for prices. | 


OLD COLONY PRODUCTS CO., Plympton, Mass. | 


(0c. We will send you our Giant Combination 
Package, consisting of 25 fine Post Cards, 10 
Poster Stamps (the latest fad), 1 Combination Tool and 1 cut- | 
out Picture Puzzle, all for 10e. IUR WELLS, | 
307 Palisade Avenue, West Hoboken, New Jersey. | 
EXCHANGED. Trade re Se ap pe plan 2c. | 
-Lime St., Lancaster, 


STAMP Exchange St’p Co.,722 Pa. | 


GLADE 'S SPICES | 


Tennis 


Racket 


We offer the latest oval model, 
with depressed white holly throat. 
shoulders reinforced with dog- 
wood, and strung with a good 
quality of Oriental gut, also extra 
stringing in the centre. 12%tol4 
ounces. Give weight when ordering. 














Given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new solicited subscrip- 
tion and $1.20 extra; or sold for 
$2.75. In either case we will 
DELIVER FREE 
United States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 








anywhere in the 


Endorsed by Prof. Allyn 
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j Som reow ets: 
Setectaretoe™ | 











Sermo 
PRICE 25 CENTS 


THE, NEw ENGLANO || JiR A beautiful picture of ““JOLLIE 
seo ae MOLLIE” in sepia, without adver- 
, tising, suitable for framing, and a 
trial size package of Burrill’s Tooth Powder or Paste 


will be mailed for 10 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND LABORATORY CO., LYNN, MASSACHUSETTS 























